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ETHEL ARBUTHNOT; 


OR, 
WHO’S HER HUSBAND? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Amy Robsart,” ‘The Bondage of Brandon,” 
“ Breaking the Charm,” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT.” 


Thou wast the prettiest babe that ever I nursed, 
An’ I might live to see thee married once 
I have my wish. SHAKESPEARE, 





Ir was the height of the summer season at 
St. Ambrose-on-Sea, and that pleasant little 
watering-place had its full share of patronage. 
Visitors from the Metropolis poured in until 
rooms were at a premium, and the hotels were 
doing what the proprietors called a roaring busi- 
ness. The annual regatta had taken place. 
The race week was just over, and, tempted by 
agreeable weather, several gentlemen of sport- 
ing tastes, who knew more about the points of a 
horse than they did of the sails of a yacht, re- 
mained to bask in the sunshine on the beach, 
or lave themselves in the emerald-tinted waves. 

ea, the latter were two gentlemen who 
ho: the Royal Hotel with their presence. 
One was a Mr. Thomas Palethorpe, rather past 
the middle age, as the silver threads among the 























[FATAL ADMIRATION. ] 


bright chestnut hair indicated, and Mr. Herbert 
Layton, young, handsome and fascinating, 
though there was an aristocratic hauteur in his 
manner which he could make very repellant 
when he chose; his eyes too were cold and 
treacherous, but his pleasant smile, though 
somewhat artificial, made his acquaintances for- 
get any drawbacks which close examination 
might detect. 

Thomas Palethorpe was a man who possessed 
money and occupied his time in spending it. 
He was a great deal in Paris, and the principal 
race meetings of this country and the Continent 
could boast of his patronage. Cold and cynical, 
he seldom made a friend, though his wealth 
and lavish expenditure could always surround 
him with toadies. It was said that he had 
broken the heart of a young wife by his dissipa- 
tion, and that he had a son who was studying 
the art of painting at Rome. Be thatas it may, 
he invited no one’s confidence and bestowed 
none upon any one. 

He had picked up Herbert Layton at Long- 
champs a few weeks before he came to St. 
Ambrose, and there was a careless, dashing air 
about the young man which pleased him. Her- 
bert did not talk much about himself; he inti- 
mated that he came of a good family, and that 
he had quarrelled with his people, frankly 
admitting that he eked out a small allowance 
by what he could make on the race-course and 
in the billiard-room, adding so long as Pale- 
thorpe paid the hotel bills, he did not mind 
travelling with him, so this oddly-assorted pair 
came over from Havre to England, smoked, 
drank, and gambled together, until they brought 
up at St. Ambrose to recruit their somewhat 
shattered health and nerves, 
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Of course they both dressed in the latest style 
of fashion, and were what the world calls gentle- 
men; always attracting the attention of the 
ladies who chanced to to see them in the street 
or sauntering along the beach, or again, driving 
up and down the parade. Both men were in 
the habit of laughing at love and making light 
of women’s hearts, which, they declared, were 
only intended to be playthings for male flirts ; 
but one fine morning, as they were strolling 
along the marine parade, they saw a sweet face 
in a small cigar-shop which induced them to 
enter and make a purchase. 

The young lady behind the counter was hardly 
eighteen, with light hair of a golden hue, blue 
eyes, whieh rivalled the azure of the vaulted 
sky when not a cloud obscures it, a small mouth, 
ruby lips, and teeth of pearl, while the nose was 
slightly retroussé; her figure was petite, but 
well rounded, and the expression of her face 
was as sweet as that of Raphael’s Madonna. 
She was dressed in perfect taste. Her hands 
and feet were small; her figure symmetrical, 
and she had a pleasant smile which showed that 
she was contented and happy. 

The purchase they made was a trifling one; 
but they stayed long enough to feast their gaze 
on her beauty, and Herbert Layton flattered 
himself, as he twisted his tawny moustache, that 
her eyes rested admiringly upon him more than 
once, while he favoured her with glances of 
lingering tenderness. When they emerged 
from the calm seclusion of the shop into the 
glaring sunshine, Palethorpe exclaimed : 

“ By Jove! that is the prettiest girl I have 
seen since I met my wife.” 

Your wife,” repeated Layton. “I didn’t 
know you had such a costly encumbrance.” 
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«Ah! my dear fellow,’ 
“that is a dream of the past; but I declane that 


if I were desirous of going through my youth- 
ful folly again, that girl would be my choice. 
She is fit to be an empress.” 

“I quite agree with you; but I presume the 
wife you speak of is dead ?” 

“Years ago. Shedied in Italy. I believe I 
have a son somewhere.. He never troubles me 
though. We quarrelled about his mother. He 
accused me of breaking her heart by my neglect, 
or some sentimental nonsense of that kind, and 
I ordered him out of the house. He may have 
gone to the dogs for what I know; most likely. 
If he were alive he would be sending to me for 
money.” 

He carelessly lighted a cigar and smoked in 
silence for a brief space. 

“You are rich ?” hazarded Layton. 

“No,” answered Palethorpe; “my capital 
consists of about five thousand pounds, which 
I conyey about in my pocket ; but Iam lucky at 
play, and I know what a horse is; so I contrive 
to live.” 

At the mention of this eum of money, Her- 
bert Layton’s eyes glistened with a cupidity he 
could nat restrain. 

“Tt is disagreeably warm,” continued Pale- 
“T vote we go hack to the hotel and 
brew some kind ef cup. When it cools off.a 
little, I will ask yom te find ont all about our 
Hebe of the cigar-shop.” 

“Tidoit now,” 

terested 


as much in there as you are. If 
had told me half-an-hour that I 
take the trouble to cross the to look at aj, 


bit of a girl ina shop, I should have laughed in 
his face.” 

“All night; get all the information you can, 
and I will wait your return.” 

They separated, Palethorpe seeking the ote. 
sion ef his handsomely furmshed 
the hotel, amd Layton proceeding along "ae 
parade, for some mative of the place 
whe could tell him what he wamtedto know. A 
bootman who had been bred and born.ai St. 
Ambrose-on-Sea, was kind eneugi, ip considera- 
tion of the present of half-e-erewm, +0 communi- 
cate all the particulars 5 saqnint atdeh half-an- 
hour Layton rejoin 

“Weil !” ejaculated he latter. 

‘Her name is Ethel Arbuthnot,” replied 
Herbert Layton; “her father was a half-pay 
captain in the navy; he was out sailing one 
day, when his boat was wrecked on the Needles, 
those cruel, dangerous-looking rocks you see 
from the window.” 

“To the right—yes, Isee them. Goon.” 

“She and her mother had to do something 
for a living when the father died, and they 
started the shop. Ethel has a rich uncle—Sir 
alford Arbuthnot.’ 

“A Shropshire baronet,” interrupted Pale- 
thorpe. “I know him; and there is not a more 
disagreeable old curmudgeen in the county.” 

“ Precisely,” returned Layton. “He has cut 
them dead since they went into business, butias 
he wouldn’t do anything for them before that, 
I don’t see that it makes very much difference. 
In eonclusion, she is as goodand virtuous as she 
is beautiful. All the fellows in the town are 
after her, but she is at the present moment un- 
attached.” 

Mr. Palethorpe handed a large, two-handled 
silver cup to Herbert, and intimating that it 
contained champagne and other ingredients, in- 
vited him to drink, which he was nothing lothe 
to do, Setting down the cup and erossing his 
legs, Herbert Layton looked unusually grave, as 
if he had something on his mind of more import- 
anee than backing a horse. 

“My dear Palethorpe!” he exclaimed. “It 
has occurred to me that this sweet old uncle in 
Shropshire may die !”’ 

“Such is the lot of mortals,” 
thorpe. 
nobody.” 

* Don’t moralise. Iam told that Sir Talford 
Arbuthnot is a bachelor, and the fair Ethel 
-— come into his money if he dies withouta 
Ww 60 > 

“Stop a bit,” said Palethorpe. “I said I 


replied Pale- 
“The old man with the scythe spares 


rep! iei his frend, | knew the family, and I do. There was @ brother 


replied Layton, “for I am | menth!”’ 





— >= 





—Brandon, I think, was the name. he fe- 
joiced in. “Of course, Brandon would claim be- 
for e the gentle Ethel.” 

“Yes, but as it happens, Brandon Arbuthnot 
went to India in the Company’s service, and 
they say that he was obliging enough to-caten 

a bad jungle fever and deeently expire some- 
wher’ in British Burmah, which fortunately 
leaves the field entirely open to Ethel and her 
mother.” 

“Are you sure of your facts ?” 

“I only know the gossip of the place,” 
plied Herbert Layton. “ However, I am so well 
satisfied that ri. chance it.” 

Mr. Palethorpe moved uneasily in his chair, 
and a troubled ion crossed his face. 

“ Chance what ?” he asked. 

«T mean to go in for t thet girl” 

“The deuce you do!” 

“Why not? She is fortune in herself, even 
if she never teuches a 
not’s money, amd I'm not a bhad-looking 


Girls general] faney to me. 
palet eth Sy NI 


There 
oe ina mth Tg 2 goed cpinias 


people will believe im It is the man ef 
cheek and impudenee a on in these days, 
I'L bet you ® pony that E marry that girl ime 


' © What will year Dany ay to that?” asked 
Palethorpe. f course, We are compagative | 
strangers, 2 or knew ‘nothing about nfm 
family, though I put you down for priming: 

Lam aot often wrong ig a that kind of thing.” 

* Yes,” said Herbert, stroking his moustache | 
as was bis wont, “you're right there... I eome- 
of a goad family. reis not a better in Bag- | ere 
land. Fm a gentleman, but at the samé ¢ume 
-I'm the black sheep of the family.” 

“Really! Well, I ratherauspected something | 
of the kind. When a mamis always knocking 
aboutat race meetings amd all that, there is 
generally something stata him.” 

“Thank you; perb 

te you!” lied Mothers Herbert, whe so eidenet 
ared slightly nettled. 

“Th may, and it may not. We won't have a 
row over that?’ exclaimed Palethorpe. “I 
rather like you and would rather have your 
friendship, hollow though it may be, than your 
hatred, for you would be an ugly hater, or I 
cannot read that coldly handsome face of 

ours.’ 

We You read it like a book !” said Herbert. 

“Let us resume our conversation abont the 
young woman,” continued Mr. Palethorpe. 

«TI think she is entitled to be called a young 
lady,” Herbert said. 

“As you please. All I was going to say is 
that I think I suggested going into the shop, 
therefore I discovered her, and consequently I 
have a prior right to make love to her. I don’t 
want to insist on that right; Ill meet you half 
way. “ Suppose we throw the dice for her.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

« Simply that if you beat me in throwing, I 
will retire from the field and let you make all 
the running,” said Paletho 

“ That i is an old-fashion 





way of settling a 


thin 

Well, yes, it is slightly antediluvian, but as 
I haye been good to you in one or two little 
matters, T do not suppose you will refuse to 
oblige me,” 

«<T’ll do it,” answered Herbert Layton, though 
it was easy to see that he consented with 
an ill grace. 

A little charm in the shape of an ivory one 
hung suspended from his watch chain. 
screwing it in the middle, he allowed two Be 
dice to fall on the table. Paletherpe put them 


in the hollow of his hand, and shaking them up, 
threw them carelessly on a newspaper. 

« Fives!” he eried, with an unmistakeable 
tinge of triumph in his tone. A good cast, and 
one which will take some beating.” 


rent ah by 


}@® manner, 


threw the ivory discs as his companion had 
done. 

“Sixes ” he said; ““I havé won.~ The girl is 
mine te-weo, ay, and to win, too, or I have lost 
nry power of fascination.” 

« What will you takefor your bargain’! P*tasked 
Paletherpe. 

“Nothing,” replied Herbert, putting on his 
hat. ‘“ Fortune favours me, andI meanto take 
the jade while she is in the humour.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To commence operations; adieu till dinner 
time. When we meet I will report progress.’ 

He gnitted the room, and it was with diffi- 
culty Palethorpe stifled an oath which rose 
unbidden to his lips. As Herbert did not know 
Misg Ethel Arbuthnot, it would seem to bea diffi- 
ult task to make her acquaintance unintroduced, 
but to a mam of the world like himself, such 
@ trifle was modeterrent. He proceeded to the 
shop, where he fonnd Ethel beguiling the time 
reading a. book, which she instantly put 
Son as he entered. He purchased a cigar, 

he began to smoke, musing nonchalantly 
against the counter. 

™ Are you fond of reading, Miss Arbuthnot ?” 
he asked. 

“Very, — replied. “But how do you know 


“Certainly; believe in yourself and ofher }™=yF mame 


“rd a been staying with your ufele, Sir 
‘Talford,” he answered, a mnenting eu audacious: 
falsehood. “He talked a great akout you 
and your mother. And the old gentleman desired 
me to sse-how you were getting on. He feels 
he has iow iether "has hard on you and appears 
inclined to. relent. There is my card, pardon 
me for i g myself in so unceremonious: 
“4 we may be well acquainted. 
motwi = may say,” he added, with 
jam admiring. “that I had heard you 

were handsome, at I was unprepared to behold 
so much loveliness 

_ Ethel implicitly believed his story, for she was 

ng, a and innocent in the ways 

ef the w his compliments pleased her too, 

fer she knew-she was pretty, her glass told her 

80, and every girl likes to be told that she is 

» He was a fine-looking man, very 

sont sa ae thought, and a compliment coming 
from him gratified her all the more. 

“You came in here before to-day, did you 
not ?” she asked, half turning her face to hide 
her blushes. 

“Yes, I was not quite sure of the address. It 
was metely to make inquiriés.” 

«« Will you stepinside and see mother? Wedo 
not want anything now from uncle. He might 
have assisted us when poor papa died, still, 
mother will be glad to hear that he has 
condescended to think of us,” she-exclaimed. 

He was glad of the opportunity to know the 
mother, because he was well aware that it would 
help him materially if he could make a favour- 
able impression upon her, so he allowed Ethel 
to show him into a parlour where Mrs. Arbuth- 
not was engaged in some needlework. Telling 
her the same story, he quickly talked himself 
into her good graces, and handing her a ten- 
pound note, declared that Sir Talford had 
desired her acceptance of it. 

Skilfully, he contrived to: talk about himself 
at intervals, intimating that he was a man of 
independent means, and having travelled a 
great deal, was anxious to marry and. gettle 
down. At the end of an hour he took his leave, 
receiving a pressing invitation to call again 
soon. e shook bands with Ethel, and regard- 
ing her with the bashful leok of a fend lover 
who is afraid te offend the object of his’ affec- 
tions by too ardent a gaze, asked if she walked 
out in the eve 

«« Sometimes,” she replied. 

“Will your mother object to your meeting 
me on the jetty to-night at nine ?’’ he demanded. 
«“There is a lovely mioon, and I adore the sea- 
side by ,aoonlight, and in the cool of ‘the 
evening.’ 

«I eannot say,” replied Ethel. “ Perhaps it 
would not be quite right, ¥ wil] ask her, and if 
I may, I will come” : 


He pressed her hand There was no 








It was now Herbert Layton’s turn, and he 


one looking. He raised it his lips, and im- 
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parted -a hot, burning kiss upon the delicate, 
tapering fingers‘which made the crimson tide 
fush in a flood to her swan-liké neck and face. 
Before she had time to recover from her astonish- 
ment he ‘was gone, and she, trembling from 
the excitement df her first kiss, stood with his 
card in her hand. 

‘Herbert was quite satisfied with the result of 
his interview, which he considered‘that he had 
managéd admirably. As he was walking back 
to the hotel, anxious to relate his success ‘to 
Palethorpe, he was accosted by a shabbily-dressed 
man, who had a decidedly horsey appearance, 
and rejoiced ‘in‘as villanous ‘a countenance as 
the worst hangers-on of racecourses could boast. 
His nose had been broken in some fight, and he 
had lost several of his front teeth, while more 
than one star disfigured ‘his flat‘anid ‘bloated 


e. 
“Old eed, a he exclaimed ; IT watita 
word with you. See that ‘bathin’ machine on 
the beach. I‘ll go there and wait for you. We 
can talk without being heard or seen.” 

Herbett made’a vesture of ‘impatience. 

“ Won't some other time do?” he asked. 

“Notfor Joe. P’vedone you matty a good turn, 
and this‘is business with me. I’m dead broke 
and must have some bullion’ 

“AN right. G@o on, TPll'fdllow “you,” said 
Herbert Layton. oy 

The'tan ‘hurried away, atid ‘Herbert walked 
slowly after him to the “plate ‘on ‘the beath he 
had indicated. 


— 


CHAPTER ‘Il. 
THE ORIME. 


But.all is.still; the chequered ‘floor 
Shall echo to his step.no more. 
BLOOMFIELD. 


Jos the tout, as -he'was familiarly called) by 
those who knew him, ‘had, in his :youngeridays, 
been a jockey, but-as he thrived’ and/ flourished 
he eat, drank, and grew fat, which rentiered 
him unfit for, riding; so he, went down in the 
social scale and became a low betting man, ahd 
then a wanderer and an outcast. If there was 
any dirty work to be done, Joe was the. man to 
do it, and it was said that he had several-:gentle- 
men in his power-to such an extent that they 
could not. refuse to give him money when he 
asked for .it,.as he might make unpleasant 
revelations. - 

“ Well, Joe,” said Herbert Layton as he joined 
his disreputable acquaintance, ‘what oan I-do 
for you? It.is the same old story, I suppose, 
poverty and a demand for help. If so, spare 
me the recital. Here is.a fiver. Itisall I can 
spare. Ihave hada bad week here.” 

“Tl take it on.account,” replied the tout. 
«But after what I’ve done for you, Capting, \it 
isn’t much. Reeollect the time I drove :a nail 
in the off foreleg of the’ favourite for the Cup at 
Hampton and-he tan lame. You landed a 
good (stake then, and-you ought: to be well off,, 
forI see you driving about with a swell, who 
looks.as if he had lots of the needful.” 

* He knows how to keep it,” said Herbert. 
“I wish I,had what he carries in his|pocket—a 
cool five thousand. 

“Get him on the pier some night, Oapting, 
ease him of the tin and-pitch him into the sea.. 
Whose to be any the wiser ?” exclaims Joe. 

“‘You’re a pretty sort of »yillain to suggest 
such a thing. .Don’t, you-know it is murder ?” 

“ What of it ? .mamy.a man has been put out 
of ‘the-way for.less than.that. I-wish Lhad the. 
chance. Shall I doit for you?” 

, “No, no. . Leannot hear of, sucha thing. He | 
gon baen too, good.e friend to me,” hastily said 
Herbert. 


‘He spoke.a few more ‘words ‘to the man ‘and 
left him as soon as he could, but hie suggestion 
sank deep into his mind, and he could not shake | 
off the impression “it “had “Yiade upon him.) 
During the remainder of the day, he frequently, 

‘wway from ‘the contemplation of Pale-| 
‘thorpe with a shudder. a 


_ Money was an object'to him; at no- riod ‘of 
his- life Lait te ere een ae 


80 anxions ‘to ‘obtain | 





| and she modestly returned his caresses, 








it, for if he succeeded in marrying Ethel, he had 


no means to live upon, and what would she say | 


when she found out that he had deceived heras 


to his income? Palethorpe listened attentively | 


to the account of his interview with Ethel. 

“IT suppose I must congratulate you,” he ex- 
claimed. “But I do not know if I can extend 
my congratulations to the girl. If you :get 
married what are you going to live upon ?” 

“Love and my wits,” replied Herbert. “The 
latter have never-failed me yet.” 

“ Rather a precarious source of subsistence.” 

“You ought to know,’ Herbert said, 
pointedly. 

“ Yes, I do know, and in your position I should 
hesitate before I linked any woman’s fate with 
mine.” 

“The fact is you are jedlous.” 

“T!notat all. Hurry on the wedding and I 
will ‘be your best man, just ‘to show that there 
is'no animosity.” 

“ Noreed. It is a bargain.” 


afterwards ; they saw each other frequently 
during the.day. -At.length he thought thettime 
had come when he might safely ask her to be 
his, and he selected the witching hour of night 
as the time to make her an offer. 


They were seated at the end of the pierandno | 


sound was audible but the restless plash of. the 
waves and the gentle sigh of the west wind. He 
had her hand in his.and .gazed lovingly in her 
face, which was -turned seawards. It was 
evident that she was thinking .of him, little 
imagining ‘that he was a penniless adventurer, 
and not the spotless, iaikempecioett , gentleman 
that he represented himself. 

‘Ethel,’ he said, ina tremulous tone, “we 
have known one another but a short time, too 
short perhaps to talk of love, but if I were to 
possess your friendship.and the. inestimable 
privilege of seeing you every day for years, I 
could not love you more than I do.” 

“Qh! Mr. Ldyton—Herbert,” she replied. 
*« You must rot talk like that.’ 

** My dear girl, I cannotthelp it. At the risk 
of offending you, I must say ‘what is uppermost 
in my mind,” .he eried, passionately. “I love 
you. as a man never. before:loved a woman, and 
would.gladly this moment lay down my life for 
you, to,prove.it.” 

*« But consider the difference in our positions. 
Lama poor friendless girl-who serves in-a shop. 
What .will your jfriends say? Ido not wish to 
drag you down, Herbert.” 

**My friends can say nothing. You are as 
good as I am; class distinctions are odious to 
me. A girl like you would'grace a throne.” 

“Will you not wait a while,” said Ethel. 
You may change your mind; we have known 
each other so short a time. You know the old 
saying, ‘ Marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ ”’ 

He passed his arm round her slender waist 
and drew her closer to him. 

“My Own precious lamb,’ he urged. “I 
must hear my fate from: you to-night.. Ifyou 


'| refuse fo listen.to my.suit, I-will.go abroad and 


seek my fortune in foreign lands, never to -re- 
turn to.England. Marry me, Ethel, forheaven’s 
sake do not drive me to.desperation and despair. 
Say that yonlove me.” 

*“T do love you, Herbert.” 

“And you will be mine ?”’ 

She allowed her head to fall gently on his 
breast and silently. gave. consent. 
been struggling againsther fate she had been 
doing violence to her feeli Her heart told 
her that.she.loved him, and she feltthat it was 
useless to fight against her. manifest’ destiny. 
He bent over her, covering her face with,kisses, 


«A life of devotion shall be yours, my darling 
Ethel,” said Herbert, who in reality did love the 
girl, for it was;impossible to..know and-not love 
her. ‘ Never will-I cause you a moment's un- 
‘easiness. I will be your slave.” 

“Théy walked home together, and he informed 
‘Mrs. Arbuthnot of what had taken place, she 


|'making no opposition to the match. It was 


arranged that the marriage should take place in 
‘ten days” time, and the event, when it got talked 


hile, she had | 


about, created no little excitement in the town. 
He expended all the money he possessed in 
making her presents, and on the day of the 
wedding he was absolutely penniless. 

The breakfast he had ordered at the hotel, 
and he talked vaguely about taking a trip to 
Paris for the honeymoon, but how he was to get 
there was more.than he could tell. Palethorpe 
and he were together in their rooms at the 
hotel about an hour before it was time to start 
for the church. 

“Lucky dog,” said Mr. Palethorpe; “I envy 
you,your happiness. I shall see you turned off 
and then take a train for the North. Good luck 
to you, old boy; may you live long, have a 
numerous progeny, and die happy !” 

“Thanks,” replied Herbert. “Good wishes 
don’t. cost: much; but I’ll tell you what I should 
appreciate to the last day of my life!” 

“ What is that?” 

‘A temporary accommodation. The fact is I 


£ | am awfully hard up, and if you could lend me 
Herbert did not fail to meet Miss Ethel | 
Arbuthnot that evening and for a whole week | 


five hundred foramonth, I should be eternally 
indebted to you.” 

A slight smile curled the corners of Pale- 
thorpe’s mouth. 

“. dear fellow,” he answered, “I have 
made it a hard and fast rule never to lend money. 
It.is unfortunate you should have asked me, as 
it isras ‘painful to me to refuse you as it must 
be to you to hear it.” 

“ You cannot do.it,” said Herbert, with a dis- 
appointed air. 

“T will not do, it.on principle.” 

_ “ Very well. Of course you.are the best judge 
of your affairs; forget that asked you. I had 
thought there was something in friendship, but 
let that pass. Stay here until to-morrow, settle 
the hotel bill, and I will arrange to stay with 
my bride at my mother-in-law’s until I can turn 
myself round. I have a brother who is occa- 
sionally responsive when I correspond with him 
on money matters,andif I can getover to Paris, 
I have friends there who will help me.” 

Palethorpe nodded his head in token of 
aequiescence, and Herbert dressed himself en 
régle forthe ceremony. There was quitesa large 
crowd at the church. The bride looked lovely. 
The sun shone brightly; the bells rang out 
blithely, and Ethel Arbuthnot became in due 
course of law Mrs. Herbert Layton. 

A few friends only of the family were invited 
to the breakfast, which passed off with the usual 
toasts and speeches. Inspite of her affection 
for Herbert, there was. a vague, uneasy feeling 
in Ethel’s mind. She did not experience per- 
fect happiness. There was no absolute reason 
why she should be miserable, but how many a 
bride has had the same sensation when standing 
on.the threshold of her newly married life ? 

That afternoon Herbert.ordered a carriage 
and drove his bride far into the country, breath- 
ing vows of eternal love and laying plans. for 
the future. It was quite dark when they re- 
turned to the town, and being late, the parade 
and pier were deserted. As they passed the 
entrance to the pier, Herbert saw a man walk 
upon it, and by the aid of a lamp he recognised 
Mr. Palethorpe. A sudden idea seized him ; he 
stoppéd the carriage. 

“Drive onto the hotel, darling,” he ex- 
claimed. “There isa man I want to speak to 
for a:moment; I shall not be long.” 

“Who is it, dear?” she asked. 

«No, one you know.” 

He ume the door, got out, and walked hur- 
riedly after his companion of the last two 


|months, who was rapidly disappearing im the 


darkness. Ethel sat still for a. few seconds and 
then she,.too, got outvof the carriage, 
“He must not. haveany secrets from me,” she 


‘| murmured, “so soon after marriage too. I will 


o. after and surprise him. He cannot have the 
eart to scold:me.” : 
She bade the coachman wait, and stole softly 
after her husband. The end of the pier was 
ighted: by one solitary lamp, and she saw 
erbert—her Herbert, creep up behind a man, 


whom to her horrorshe felled to the ground by 


a blow from his walking stick. A.dozen more 





blows were rained upon his defenceless head, 
and he uttered no cry, neither did he move. 
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Then she beheld Herbert Layton tear open 
the man’s coat and take from an inner pocket a 
roll of bank-notes, which he held up to the 
light, as if to make sure of his prize. 

‘Mine! mine!’ he muttered, in a hoarse 
voice; “Iam saved!” 

He concealed the money about his person, and 
taking the body of the cruelly injured and in- 
sensible man in his arms, he cast it into the 
sea. The light fell upon the upturned and 
ghastly face. She saw it was Mr. Palethorpe. 
Herbert Layton had murdered his friend. Faint 
with an unutterable horror, sick at heart, and 
filled with a nameless dread, Ethel ‘staggered 
back to the carriage. 

“Home!” she ej culated. 

Herbert was perfectly unconscious of the 
fact that his wife had been a witness of his 
erime. -He had the money he coveted now, and 
his mind was free from speculations of a pecu- 
niary nature, but at what a cost had he become 


rich. 

*« All for her,” he said. “Bah! Why should 
Itremble? Ifthe idiot had lent me the money 
I asked for this morning, he would have been 
alive now! What have I to fear?” 

At this moment a form emerged from the 
darkness, and an unearthly laugh grated upon 
the ear of the assassin. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said a cracked: voice. “It 
was well and bravely done. I knew he'd do it. 
And I haven’t waited here night after night 
Yistening to the waves for nothing. Ho! ho! 
There is blood on his hand now, and he can’t 
say he’s any better than poor old Joe !” 

Herbert was terribly frightened at first, but 
he somewhat recovered his composure when he 
recognised the tout. 

“What are you doing here, Joe ?” he asked. 

“Waiting and watching! I saw you do it!” 

“Do what ?” 

« Kill Mr. Palethorpe and chuck him into the 
sea! He’ll be missed at many a meeting; but 
you’ve got the tin, and what do you care? 
Don’t be afraid of me, Capting; I’m no police 
spy; you’re safe with me!” said Joe. 

Herbert clenched his fist and looked as if he 
would like to send him to join his victim. 

“Tf I thought I wasn’t, I’d make you food for 
fishes too,” he rejoined. 

“Don’t you do it, Capting!”’ cried Joe, re- 
treating. ‘‘Give mea couple of ponies and I 
won’t ask you for any more—not until next 
time,” he added, sotto voce. 

“Can I trust you?” 

“Cert’nly youcan. Did you ever know me to 
sella pal yet? I saw your brother the other 
day, but I never let on you was goin’ to get 
married. Fork out the brass, and I'll start 
for Newmarket to-morrow.” 

Herbert reluctantly counted out the money 
he asked for, and gave it him. 

“Oh, my!” said Joe, “ain’t you rich, and 
won’t you be a swell with your little wife !” 

“ Hold your tongue!” 

“That's a thing I never could do. I always 
had a long tongue; but it’s your wedding-day, 
Capting, and I won’t keep you here jawin’. 
Good-night. I wishes you luck, and when you 
eome back from the honeymoon, I'll put you on 
a safe thing for the Leger.” 

Stuffing the bank-notes into his trousers 
pocket, he went off at a shambling gait, and 
Herbert could hear him chuckling to himself 
as he passed along the pier. Calming himself 
as well as he could, he walked back to the hotel, 
hoping that there were no traces of agitation 
on his face. 

He proceeded at once to his rooms, expecting 
to find Ethel anxiously awaiting his return. 
During his brief walk, he had been thinking 
what he would do with the money for which he 
had sinned so deeply. It was his intention to 
give Ethel a thousand pounds to buy whatever 
things she might be in need of, for however 
eomplete a woman’s wardrobe is, she can always 
find « dozen ways of spending money. 

Then he would go to Paris the next day, and 
in the dissipation of that gay capital, try to 
forget the awful crime he had committed. 
When he opened the door he could ‘see nothing 
ef his wife. He looked in the bedroom. There 





on the bed was her bridal costume, but there 
were no other signs of her presence. Tortured 
with doubt and uncertainty, he rang the bell, 
which was promptly answered by a servant. 

« Where is Mrs. Layton?” he asked. 

* Out, sir.” 

** Has she not been home ?” 

“Yes, sir. She came home, stayed a while, 
and hasn’t been gone out again more than a 
few minutes. Mrs. Layton, sir, left a letter for 

ou.” 
“A letter! Give it to me!” cried Herbert in 
a hoarse voice. 

“Tt is on the table, sir,”’ replied the servant, 
who withdrew. 

Herbert made a dash at the letter, which up 
to this time he had not observed. It was with 
difficulty that he could open it, for his hands 
trembled so violently. His face blanched as he 
read the contents, and his lips went livid. 
When he had concluded its perusal, he sank 
into a chair like a helpless and crushed man 
who had nothing left to live for. He buried 
his face in his hands and tears trickled through 
his fingers. This was what she had written: 


“I FOLLOWED you on to the pier to-night; 
Heaven willed that I should doso. I saw you 
kill your friend Mr. Palethorpe and cast his bes 
into the sea, after robbing him of his money. 
cannot live with you, nor can I recognise a 
murderer as my husband. I leave the house at 
once to return to my mother. Where I shall go 
or what I shall do, I cannot tell at present. Of 
one thing be sure, if you dare to seek me or 
claim me as your wife, I will hand you over to 
the officers of justice. Leave me alone and I 
will leave you to your conscience and to your 
Creator. My heart is broken. How deeply Iam 
disappointed in you, Heaven only knows. It is 
awful. I feel as if my mind must give way. 
Henceforth we are strangers to one another; go 


your way and I will go mine. I can only sign 
myself EARTBROKEN ErHe..” 
She had left him! He had won and he had 


lost her. She was but the bride of an hour, and 
in future she could be no more to him than the 
veriest stranger he might meet in the street. 

Ringing the bell violently he ordered brandy, 
which he drank as if it was water. The clock 
on the maritelpiece marked the hour of ten, 
there was yet time to get to London that night. 
If he remained in the hotel, he weuld go mad. 
Paying his bill, he hurried to the station, and 
with the brand of Cain upon his brow, hastened 
away by the express, as if anxious to escape 
from his thoughts. 


(To be. Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


FIREPROOF PARTITIONS. 


A provincta builder, who is not acquainted 
with London practice, would be surprised to find 
that the inside partitions of most of the houses 
in the suburbs are constructed wholly of timber 
framing, and that the rooms of several storeys 
are divided in this manner. The house, in fact, 
is nothing more than a shell of brickwork with 
partitions of wooden studs. How such a mode 
of construction can be tolerated, in utter con- 
tempt of all sanitary precautions, it is not easy 
to conjecture, but leasehold tenure encourages 
the system, and surveyors themselves wink at 
it. Of course this method expedites the erec- 
tion of houses, and we would not complain if 
they were filled in with brick-work, or if the 
joists over the heads of one partition and its 
lower portion were filled up with incombustible 
material, so that a fire may have less chance of 
destroying the partitions above it. 

“In Paris, as everyone is probably aware, 
timber framing is largely resorted to, but the 
spaces between the uprights or quarters are 
built up with rubble laid loosely, and then 
plastered on both sides to fill up ‘all interstices, 
so that, practically, a fire-resisting partition is 


the result. Our system of brick-nogging is a 
somewhat analogous operation, and answers 
tolerably well if properly done. In France the 
usual operation is as follows: The framed par- 
tition is enclosed on both sides by strong oak 
batten laths about three inches wide, nailed 
horizontally about six inches apart; within 
this the spaces are loosely packed with rough 
stone, and a strong mortar or plaster of Paris 
is laid on from both sides at the same time, 
and pressed through the interstices, so that 
the rubble becomes embedded in the mortar, 
consolidating both it andthe timber. The sur- 
faces are also covered so that the laths are 
hidden entirely. In this way a thoroughly 
concrete partition is formed, more effective and 
self-supporting than the brick wall; ge | 
superior and more durable than the Engli 
brick-nog partition, and throwing all ordinary 
plastered itions into the shade. The brick- 
nog partition often fails; when the timber de- 
cays the bricksare not held together bya strong 
and independent thickness of plaster. The 
common hollow plastered partition becomes a 
nest for mice pity a receptacle for vermin and 
dirt, and when a fire occurs it forms the means 
of communication, between the floors, and affords 
a channel for the supply of air. 

It is strange that although these facts are 

tent to every practical builder, architects and 

uilders still adhere in an obstinate fashion to 
the plastered partition and the hollow wooden 
floor. We have constantly advocated floors, 
staircases, and landings, particularly, of con- 
creted and incombustible materials, and though 
the idea is recognised and carried out in all 
large and important buildings, the ordinary 
dwelling-houses are allowed to be exempt from 
such salutary provisions. The “ Builder” 
called attention some time ago to the value of 
concrete in wall-building, and suggested the use 
of light timber lattice framing filled in or com- 
pacted with concrete. The plan suggested was 
to forma rough lattice of battens or strips 24 by 
3 in. or 3 by 2 in., with spaces of 4 inches or so 
apart, to fill up both sides with lime concrete, 
and to finish the two sides by a coat of plaster 
of the usual thickness. This construction would 
be cheaper than framing, and be admirably 
adapted for internal partitions, and for all 
temporary buildings. 

It is occasionally necessary to divide an upper 
room into two by a partition, and to relieve the 
floor of unnecessary weight it becomes necessary 
to truss the former. Now the lattice partition 
or wall we have referred to becomes a self-sus- 
staining structure, and may be supported easily 
by corbels at the ends. Speaking of weight, 
earthenware pottery is an excellent substitute 
for rubble or stone concrete. Common agricul- 
tural drain pipes of small diameter have been 
introduced for this purpose, but any kind of 
cellular construction may be adopted. It is to 
be regretted that architects do not adopt more 
largely the indestructible forms of partitions 
we have mentioned, and thus render a service 
to both sanitary construction and sound build- 
ing. It is not surprising that such ordinary 
precautions to insure buildings against fire, 
such as increasing and rendering solid the 
floors and partitions, should have escaped the 
vigilance of those who frame our building 
enactments. 





Retizr or Corovur Burnpyness.—M. Delbouf 
has found that if a ponee afflicted with Dal- 
tonism looks through a layer of fuchsine in 
solution his infirmity disappears. A practical 
application of this discovery has been made by 
M. Javal, by interposing between two glasses a 
thin layer of gelatine, previously tinted with 
fuchsine. By regarding objects through such 
a medium, all the difficulties of colour blindness 
are said to be corrected. 





_ A vaRer quantity of bread. supplied to the 
soldiers of the Portsmouth garrison—numbering 
in all 3,434 loaves—was recently seized, and 





condemned as bad by the sanitary authority. 
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COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
* Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawi,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., ¥c. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
LATIMER ADMITS TOO MUCH. 


What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 


_ Lance Latmer was troubled with an 
imagination. The effect of this uncomiurtable 
faculty was that he always anticipated danger 
and lived in a state of constant terror of detec- 
tion, so that he felt all the shame and suffering of 
punishment over and over again before it 
actually came upon him. ° 

This should have deterred him from crime, 
perhaps you think, and have made a better, 
because a more cautious man of him, but it 
must be borne in mind that his worst deeds 
‘were committed on the wild impulse of the mo- 
ment, and were never the result of previous 
consideration and calculation of consequences. 

One advantage that this ever present sense 
of nervous anticipation and mental anxiety did 
give him, was, that when any real danger sud- 
denly presented itself, he was after the first 
instant of startled surprise, as cool, calm and 
collected as though fear were a weakness un- 
known to him, and his integrity was so perfect 
that nothing could ever prevail against it. 

Such was now the effect of Mr. Cadbury’s un- 
expected denunciation. Latimer threw himself 
into a chair, for the moment terror-stricken and 





[MR. LATIMER’S STATEMENT. ] 


dumb, but only for the moment. The rector 
and Ziady Bellinda, meanwhile, looked silently 
at him, while they all awaited the arrival of 
Miss Ladbroke. 

Not that the presence of the ex-governess 
was in any degree necessary, but Lady Bellinda 
felt that revelations might be made which 
would not be fit for Cora to hear, and the same 
consideration made her desire to have one of her 
own sex by her side while she herself listened 
to what was to be said. 

Calmly and rapidly Latimer reviewed the 
situation, and determined on his course of 
action. Evidently Fleming Cadbury was 
ignorant of Juanita’s fate. How the rector be- 
came possessed of the written promise to re- 
marry her was a mystery, but with a certain 
amount of that lucky intuition which attaches 
itself to some people, Latimer jumped at the con- 
clusion that this was the friend of whom Juanita 
had spoken, and also that he was in love with 
her. 

A spasm of jealous hatred gripped Latimer’s 
heart as this new phase of the condition of 
things dawned upon him, but in it he saw a 
weapon that he could use against his antagonist, 
while after all, failing further proof, it would 
only be Cadbury’s word against his, and his 
against the rector’s. So he resolved during the 
few minutes that passed before Miss Ladbroke 
came into the room, that he would simply deny 
everything, and throw the onus of proof upon 
his accuser. 

«Take a seat, Miss Ladbroke,” said her lady- 
ship, herself walking to her favourite chair by 
the fireplace, and taking up a feather fan, 
although the snow was lying on the ground out- 
side and the previously large fire was burning 
low. 

The silence which followed was broken by 
Fleming Cadbury, who said : 

«TI need scarcely tell you, Lady Beilinda, that 
nothing but a very serious matter would have 
brought me here this morning to make an 
accusation against any member of your family, 
more particularly when my esteemed friend, 








your brother, is lying in such a critical condi- 
tion.” 

Her ladyship bowed, and waved her fan for 
him to proceed. 

“A lady has for some time been living in 
this neighbourheod,” the rector continued—“a 
lady of Mexican-Spanish extraction — Mr. 
Launcelot Latimer’s wife, in fact, and that lady 
is suddenly missing. Noone knows where she 
is gone, or what has become of her, and I, as a 
friend of that lady, come to her husband and 
demand to know where she is.” 

All eyes—Miss Ladbroke’s in particular were 
widely opened with wonder and incredulity— 
were turned towards Latimer. He was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

«If the woman of whom you speak were my 
wife,” he said, coldly and contemptuously, “I 
should tell you to mind your own business, and 
leave us to manage ours, but as she is not, I 
don’t mind telling you that I don’t know where 
she is, and that I don’t care;” and he fixed 
his eyes on the rector with cool and insolent de- 
fiance. 

Fleming Cadbury was taken aback. Love 
and anxiety for Juanita had blinded him. He 
was like a man who had for the time lost his 
judgment and his mental balance; his usual 
strong good sense was overwhelmed by the 
wave of feeling and passion that had swept 
over his mind. In this condition and in this 
temper he was no match for his adversary, who 
saw his advantage and took it accordingly. 

“You don’t mean to deny that this is your 
handwriting ?” Cadbury asked, holding out the 
slip torn from the note book. 

Latimer took it in his hand and readit. Oh 
how dearly he would have liked to crush it in 
his palm and fling it into the fire, so that it 
might never again be brought up as evidence 
against him. But he resisted the temptation, 
to yield to it would be to throw up the cards at 
once, and after all, this was but a weak link in 
the long chain of evidence that might be 
brought up against him. So having read every 
word of it he handed the paper back, observing : 
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“No; it’s a good imitation, but it isn’t my 
handwriting. Besides, the promise supposed to | 
have been written by me there, was ridiculous 
at the date inscribed ; it was only a short time 
ago that my cousin Lamorna intimated his so-| 
tention of making me his heir. At the date of 
that,” with a contemptuous wave of the Band! 
towards the paper, “I entertained no hepe of 
the kind.” - 

“Why man!” exclaimed Cadbury; stagtled 
out of all prudence, I saw you writeithat paper 
myself!” 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders an@emiled . 
smile of insulting derision. 

“It’s a pity I have no recollection of having 
taken you into my confidence,” he said, with a 
sneer; “but it’s a fact, nevertheless; my 
memory on the subject is a blank, am@ to be 
frank, Mr. Cadbury,” his face becomimg dark 
and threatening, “I haven’t liked yom or. xe- 
spected you enough to trust you.” 

The rector’s countenance that had teem pale, 
anxious and eager up to this moment mew 
flushed dark purple ae he said: : 

«No, a swindler caught cheating at easfe, @ 
liar, and perhaps a murderer would kpew better 
than to come and solicit.my frien 

Lady Bellinda now interposed. was very 
acreeable to ‘her feelings to hear Mr. ; 
cailing Latimer anything ander heawen bet a 
gentieman; but her idea of the fitmessef things 
and also a sense of justice told her it was time 
to interfere, and turning to the teeter, che said : | 

“It is useless for you amd Mr. Datimer to’ 











one as was described. So her ladyship decided, 
and she had an unfortunate tendency to adhere 
firmly to any opinion she had once formed, 
however erroneous it, might be. 

“But, Lady Bellinda,” the rector, 
cannot you understand that a passionate and 
deeply-wronged woman may do thimgs in her 
anger and eager longing for revenge which, in 
calmer moments, when swayed by fess :turbu- 
lent feelings, would seem to her jike mad- 
meas °” 


“No, sir,” with dignity. “I cannobaniler- 
gtamd a woman, and a woman, such as 
yom assert this person to be, fi ; 
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quarrel, and this is notte place fer yoa to 
change personalities im; pethaps you will 
good enough, Mr. Cadbury, to tell us what 
know of the lady of whom you have been 

ing and what -yon suspect has become of 

‘« Certainly,” was the reply. 

But even at the beginning the sester 
perienced considerable difficulty. 

It was very easy for him to conjure up Juanita 
before him in all her grace and beauty, to 
realise her passionate suffering and her un- 
merited wrongs, but to portray it all to two 
women who were both old, who had a rooted 
objection to foreigners, and had neither of them 
the least personal interest in the matter, was 
more than he felt eaual to, and after the first 
few words, Cadbury found himself floundering 
sadly. 


if re 


rf 
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man’s legal wife. If she were not, and would 
accept me, she should’be mine.” 

The ladies started with surprise and perhaps 
a flutter of indignation. Latimer sneered. 

** You are welcome to all my interest in her,” 
he said, coarsely. 

Still the rector retained his command of 
temper, though it was a hard matter to do so. 

«Where is she ?” he asked; “what have you 





His first meeting with Juanita seemed easy 
enough to explain, though the description was 
by no means so pathetic as he meant it to be to 
his hearers. The second was more difficult. He 
had to tell how he had been a witness of the 
meeting in the copse by the bridge over the 
Wreydon when this promise of marriage—that 
was now repudiated—was written. The story 
did not appear so very improbable, though both 
the women wondered what could have taken a 
quiet country parson out of his own comfortable 
bed at such an hour of the morning. 

When, however, he allowed the fact to tran- 
spire that Juanita was the woman who had one 
day purposely frightened the horses of the 
Lamorna carriage, Lady Bellinda’s face became 
grave and stern. Then came the story of 
Juanita’s make up as a gipsy, and this was 
altogether too much for the two old ladies to 
stand, and Lady Bellinda exclaimed, sharply 
and abruptly: 

“ Really, Mr. Cadbury, don’t you think you 
are carrying this a little too far? Of course 
we know that such women do exist. It is 
impossible to close our minds to that fact; but 
surely there can be no reason for my listening 
to anything about such a person. If Mr. Lati- 
mer has been entangled in some low intrigue, 
of course I am sorry for it, but it is a matter in 
which [ cannot possibly interfere ; and if such 
a woman affirms that Mr. Latimer married her, 
truth compels me to confess that Ido not be- 
lieve it.” 

After which her ladyship fanned herself, 
though the fire was burning out, and the room 
was becoming chilly. She hated Latimer, it is 
true, but this was too much to believe against 


him. He might have been rogue enough to | 


marry a woman and desert her, but he would 
never have been idiot enough to marry sucha 


done with her? She went to meet you four 
| days ago, close to the place and nearly at the 
|same time that the marquis was almost mur- 

dered. If you kept the appointment with her 
| you must have seen him, and have known how 
he came by his injuries.” 

For the second time in this interview Latimer 
was thrown off his guard. 

How much more did this man know? How 
much more would he bring forward? His next 
assertion perhaps would be that he or somebody 
else had actually seen thecrime committed. The 
horror of the situation in which he found him- 
self was so strong upon him that he rose from 
his chair, and, forgetting the course of simple 
denial that he had marked out for himself, he 
said : 

**T did not see his lordship. She is gone to 
London, or to Hades for aught I know or care; 
I left her at the bridgeand refused ever to meet 
her again, and——” 

It was done now. The words were hardly 
spoken beforé the man saw his blunder. He felt 
|ina moment that he had taken a false step. 

One from which he could never draw back. He 
had admitted that he did meet Juanita. 
Fleming Cadbury also rose. His fine face had 
become pale again, and there was a new threat 
| in his eye, but he said with forced caimness: 
«You hear, ladies. Mr. Latimer admits that 
| he parted with this woman whom he refuses to 
| call his wife at Wreydon bridge, at, let me see, 
it must have been four o’clock on Tuesday last. 
Please remember this, he disputes my word, he 
can scarcely contradict yours also.” 
Latimer was growing reckless, as well as ner- 
| vous. 
“Cadbury must have discovered something,” 
| he told himself, “or he would never dare to act 





guiltily anxious to know if Juanita was really 
dead, if her body had been found, and if anyone 
else besides the rector entertained any suspicion 
against him. 

This anxiety urged him to speak again, when 
silence would without doubt have been his 
wisest course. 

“TIT have no objection to anyone hearing the 
admission,” he said, with a harsh laugh. “I 
suppose the fiery beauty hasn’t thrown herself 
into the river, the knowledge that .you were 
ready to take her on would have prevented her 
taking such arash step as that.” 

His unwholesome-looking face, with its limp 
@rooping moustache, flaccid cheeks, pale sinister 
eyes, and thin Jank hair seemed to give added 
)epite and insult to this observation. But Cadbury 


Pee has sibtbiek disthesw hersclf into 
theriver. Until I heard your own admission, I 
was not absolutely certain that you and she had 
cero ns Faye eae Sane fhe moe — 
mear amd the footprints and other 
bag ae ne wep Sarena ore PA ve 

 Tnvolentarily mer caught e thing 
meanest to-him, for support; it was a fragile 
cabinet. an@ the ornaments im it shook audibly. 
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are as active as possible in trying to 
discover the author of the cowardly outrage upon. 
Lord Lamorna, and I do not doubt that we shall 
succeed. Iam grieved to feel that I have failed 
to interest you in the poor girl whose happiness 
that man has wrecked, the fault has been mine 
in telling her story.” 7 

Then he went, away, with a bow .to -the 
ladies, and without. even a parting glanée at 
Latimer. 

* What can the man mean ? And what does 
he suspect?” asked Lady Bellinda when the 
rector was gone. She had failed to understand 
the drift of much that had been said. 

«“ The fellow is blindly infatuated with a bad 
woman,”. replied Latimer, with shameless 
effrontery, “and is half wild because she has 
left him. I am sorry such a subject should have 
been discussed before you, Lady Bellinda, but it 
was not my fault.” 

With which, and a bow, he also left the 
room. 

« Footprints,” muttered the old woman, “ four 
o'clock, Tuesday. Oh howl wish my poor brother 
could speak ?” 

Then she went to the sick room to look at 
him. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LADY BEVERLEY’S SUGGESTION. 


Empty of all good, wherein consists 
Woman’s domestic honour and chief praise. 


« EVERYTHING urges me forward, To pause, 
to hesitate, to entertain one single thought or 
care for anyone but myself, is to court inevitable 
ruin and disgrace. There is no middle course 
open to me; T must be ruthless to others, or 
I myself must be the victim.” 

So muttered Lance Latimer as he paced the 
thickly carpeted floor of his bedroom imme- 
diately after his interview with Lady Bellinda 
and Fleming Cadbury. A large fire burnt in 
the grate; snow had ceased to fall, but it lay 
deep on the ground, and the aspect of the 
threatening sky gave promise of more. Every 
luxury that wealth and taste and art “could 





‘and talk as he did. “Latimer was morbidly, 
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ys: wing The draped bed stood in.an.aleove, 


d couches, soft chairs, and several.tables, some 
of them littered with papers, showed - that the 
room was used as a sitting-room as .well.as.a 
sleeping apartment. 

Lord Lamorna’s-pri been locked 
up since the day when he so nearly lost his life, 
and Lady Bellinda, had herself taken possession 
of the key. .'This step‘had beén/an “unexpected 
blow to Latimer, but he had not ventured to 
protest against it. “He believed—perhaps not 
without reason—that it had been taken in conse- 
quence of Cora having told her autit how she had 
found him at the safe in the dressing-room ex- 
amining the ijured tan’s' dlotiting, with the 
view, it would seem, to anyone who.did not know 
his real motive, of ébtaining possession of his 
lordship’s keys. 

Be that as it may, the door was locked against 
him—the private study-was-no longer accessible ; 
but there were plenty of other rooms which he 
could use besides*the one he Slept in and the 

acock drawing-room, from whence he was 

enceforth banishéd. 'There-was the big library, 
spacious “as “ahy parish '|¢hurch ;' there “was a 
smaller ‘library, or wri m ; ‘there were 
dining’ and “drawing‘rooms, ‘hesides ‘the great 
banquetting-hall and’ fhe gorgeous ‘ball-room. 
Each‘ and ‘all of 'these“#te at his disposal, but he 
eschews’ them ‘all and eonres' tothe ‘room*which 
he walls‘his‘own, and ‘that for the tast’ few days 
has possessed a horrible fascination for him. 

Previous'to his'assault trpon’ the ‘marquis he 
had" liked “to "Ao ‘his ‘own ‘private ‘work ‘in’ this 
apartment ‘because ‘it seenréd more ‘like ‘his 
chambers in'town than-any other toom in the 
eastle. ‘Now,\ae’l said, it had-a new fascination 
for'him. The thought of that ‘hammer-headed 
cane with ‘which ‘he had ‘nearly murdered ‘his 
kinsman haunted him continually. Whéatcould 
he do’with the thing? “How'should he’ vet it 
ott ofthe hoase? “How'should he hide ‘it? 

Itimight have been disposed of in‘marny ‘ways 
and ‘safely ;‘but ‘as each new “plan sugeested 
itself tothe guilty ‘wretch his morbid‘ imagina- 
tion magnified the risk and forcéd him to reject 
it-as too dangerous. He had half thotrht’ of 
smuggling it down ‘to’ the Little Stag ‘parlour 
where the sticks'and hunting ‘crops were‘kept, 
and leaving it there as though: it had never been 
taken‘away and the servant ‘had «madea mis- 


take when he said the marquis ‘had selected ‘it, | 


but two or three judicious questions upon ‘the 
point showed'him that this ‘would: never do; 
there was the evidence of two.of the men ser- 
vants ; then, every other stick was forthcoming, 
this alone was missing, and, when the ‘marquis 
was. found insensible: on /the,ground, he was 
found without a stick. Indeed this was the only 
article that he was known to. have-shad with 
him that was missing’ from the scene. of the 
crime. 

‘The injured nobleman’s pockets.-were un- 
touched, nothing but his walking stick had been 
carried away, and consequently, the police and 
the servants, and everyone who talked about 
the matter or inquired into it, spoke of this 
peculiar walking cane as the one missing link 
between the outrage and the man, whoever .he 
was, who had committed it. 

And there the stick lay in the ‘corner of that 
wardrobe; and the guilty man, though he racked 
his brains ‘day'and ‘night, could’not devise any 
means of getting rid of it so as to destroy all 
trace of it and of his own connection with ‘it ; 
and he could ‘not bear to be long absent from 
the rooms. ' True, he had the key of the hiding 
place in his pocket. But what of ‘that ? “No 
doubt the “housekeeper “had other’ keys that 
would unlock it, and even if she had not, there 
was the dangér at any moment of the servant 
who‘waited upon him in 'the ‘capacity of valet, 


asking for the key to get out some article of. 


thing. 

“T must have & servant of my own,” was 
Latimer’s mental comment,” “atid I ‘must 
tmhanage to hide the stick insome crevice of the 
woodwork of the drawers or shélves of the 
wardrobe; I might burn some of that. wood 
without its being noticed, whereas the smell of 
burning cane would be detected all over the 
house if I were to” put’ the ‘stick in‘ the fire: I 





wish I knew Sponson’s whereabouts; ‘he «is & 
scoundrel,..but'-he would be useful .justimow, 
More than useful—invaluable. ‘I-am,like a/ man 
tied hand and foqt, and whose very life: depends 
upon his activity..I dare not write ortelegraphs 
and .I -must.-not.go-away. Well,.1’ will mde 
over to Lady Beverley’s this afternoon, and 
take counsel with her;‘she ‘is ‘a; wonderful 
woman,‘and ‘will -help me if it is made worth 
her while. .Amd-after-all, if. fanrrid of Juanita; 
and Cora won't have-me,'I mightde worse than 
matry.Mabel Beverley. . Yes; -thatais ‘what* it 
will come.to most*likely, if thateafternoon’s work 
of mine never comes: to‘light, and iI, ean day 
hands on some of this property : a-martiage-with 
Mabel would set-me-up. Lady, Bellinda hates 
me, certainly, but-she has- her notious of jastiee, 
and her ideas. about carrying out-her brother's 
wishes, and if he-doesn’t:recover and I-am hei 
detected I shall come -well-:out. of.it..alloyets 
But..good heavens !. how.many “‘ifs, ” it makes 
one shudder to think of them.” 

He threw himself into. chair/by: the-fire.and 
sat silently brooding, one of his ‘melancholy, 
self-tormenting fits was upon him,rd+he -re- 
mained in the same position until a jservant 
came to.inform. him that luncheon was waiting 
for him in the Knights’ room. 

“Why there ?”, he.asked, roused into surprise, 

“My lady ordered that all. yourmeals should 
be served there, .sir, unless you. prefer thagreat 
dining-room ; she bade me tell .you that-she 
reserves the Red room for Miss Cora, .and,her-~ 
self.” é 
Oh, I see,” with abitter laugh ; “the Knight’s 
room will suit me well enough.” 


_. “Then the man went away, while Latimer was | apprec 
‘left alone to realisethat he might ‘live/at the 


castle, and that the mistress.of the mansion 


| would not attempt to-drive him away, but that 


he was no longer to consider. himself .or to -be, 
treated as a member of the family. 

“She thinks to force me to beat a retreat by 
making the place’ too uncomfortable for me to, 
put up with, does she?” he laughed, sardoni- 
cally ; “she little dreams ‘how gladly I ‘would 
go away if I dared, or how ‘much I “prefer soli- 
tude to having to meet-her and Cora/at evéry 
meal. -Yes;- at. present her conduct admits, 
that Iam master of the situation, and it ‘must 
go hard with me, indeed, if I don’t: remain 
sO ” 


Then he descended to his solitary luncheon, 
iand truth compels me to add that his appetite 
was in’ no way impaired by his banishment from, 
‘the society of the ladies, or by.the weight of 
shame that must have crushed him utterly had 
he had the least. sense of his own iniquity. 

His meal over he strolled into the library, took 
\down some books from the’shelves; selected one 
or two to carry off to his own room, then 
ordered a brougham to be ready in half-an- 
‘hour’s time, intending to spend the interval by 

the fire-side. 

Herreached the room, opened the door, and 
\stood for-one second pale and transfixed as he 
isaw the-man whose duty it was'to wait on bim, 
'trying -with various-keys to open the :door ‘of 
'the very wing of the wardrobe in which tat 
terrible piece of evidence, the hammer+headed 
cane, lay hidden. 

‘<I can’t tell. what’s become of the key,” the: 
‘man muttered, .apologetically, continuing his 
‘work. d 

In an instant Latimer reeovered himself ; ‘the 
tone and manner of the servant dissipated | the. 
sudden feeling of ‘alarm. lest any suspicion "of 
‘what was concealed in) that wing of the -ward- 
robe should have got.abroad, and he wasableto 
isay calmly: 


“T know where-the key is; I have it myself. 
| Lattimer,” 


'What.do you want there ?” 


“4 coat of yours, sir, that wants brushing.” ( 


«Phere are-no coats there. I locked up) in, 
that compartment some. books,.and papers that 
I don’t want disturbed. Let me know when the: 
brougham-is ready.” 

“The man. left the room, slightly curious about 
the contents, of this cupboard, and: determined 
on the first opportunity to-investigate, them. 

**What shall I do with :that.accursed-stiek ?” 
pondered Latimer. “‘I can’t hide it in the 


furniture‘or the bed, forthe housemaid will find 
it. I must cut it up one night and get it out 
ofthe house, and ‘throw ‘the pieces away. -But 
theresis a'double tisk about that. If the stick 
is found I ean swear I know /fothing about it, 
néyer saw it before, or something of the kind, 
or! hint that one of the servants, put it there, 
probably to screen himself ‘behind me; but 
aif-therpieces. are found upon me, or'if I am 
seen throwing them away, it throws suspicion 
apdn; Meat onée, and that infernal - parton 
would » elall the rest. No;-it/must not 
be-destroyed in'that ‘way, and I must leave “it 
where it is for the present.” 

Soon-after this the-earriage was announced, 
and “having /éntered it he -gave the order, 
«« Beverley Chase.” 

*Lady Beverley was in ‘a‘bad temper this after- 
noon. Cold weathér did not avree with her 
mentally or constitutionally, and then every- 
thing had gone wrong, or rather, nothing had 
gone quite rightin her household of late. She 
was also dabouring undera sense of defeat, and 
sutely-thatis enough tosour the temper of any 
woman 


First: of all, so far: was»she: from marrying 
either of her daughters, that ‘she could not even 
congratulate herself upon an ‘engagement, and, 
worse still, her eldest daughter had been in an 
iastitution for training nurses in London for a 
wholemonth,and had not ‘been daunted by the 
work she had encotintered, nor had she evinced 
the'least desire to'return home and submit tobe 
regarded by her mother as one of the daughters 
for whom it was hér duty to find a husband. 

So Lady Beverley felt herself an ill-used, un- 
i woman as'she sat looking at’ the 
‘cold, snow-clad landscape which was to be seen 
! from the:drawing-room window, and she turned 
\resolutely to the -fire,.as though determined 
‘not to be conscious of the state of the weather 
lagain. 

She was not alone; her’ two daughters and 
‘\herdap-dog-kept‘her ‘company. Agnes was in- 
idustriously making lace, at that time the 
\fashionable work for ladies, and Mabel ‘was 
|yawning overa novel, when the footman opened 
ithe door and announced Mr. Latimer. Her 
ladyship tried to smile; Mabel blushed ; Agnes 
ishook ‘hands with him, and the dog barked'a 
‘welcome. 

He seated himself, remarked how charming 
andihomelike the Chase loovked—or' rather this 
‘room in it—‘‘so-utterly unlike the comfortless 
place he had left,” he was pleased to add; to 
which my lady replied ‘that Lady Builinda was 
enough to make any) place uncomfortable, and 
ishe had often wondered the marquis had mot 
\married,and thus-relieved himself of the pre- 
isence of his sister. 

The next quarter of an hour was spent by 
Latimer in answering inquiries about the-con- 
idition of the marqtis, and who, ix his (Latimer’s) 
opinion had: committed :tie murderous attack, 
and various ‘things of the kind, unvil, feeling 
\that if he did ‘not makesome decided move, the 
afternoon would slip away 'witimut' his purpose 
‘being acomplishéd,; he ventured ‘to ask Lady 
\Beverley in atone soflow thut the girls could not 
thear.” 

“May I speak with you 1a few minutes 
ialone ?” 

‘Her ladyship ooked.at him sharply, then 


| glanced/round at the comfortable room and gave 


a little shiver at the idea of leaving it ; but other 
meighbours might cail, she thought, and if she 
sent the ‘girls away, she would not then be 
cettain’for any time of being alone, so she Tose 
toher feet, reluctantly, it is true, and observ- 
ing, “*«T-have those prints in the library, if you 
mitieone With ‘me and look at them, Mr. 
led ‘the way without inviting 
either of her dattgiters to accompany her. This 
room was not so warm as the one they had left, 
and Lady Beverley shivered again. 

“Pardon me for'taking you away from your 
daughters, but “I ‘want your advice, Lady 
Beverley,” began the young nian, “and,” he went 
on, “remembering what-my hopes are im'regard 
to: Mabel,-and the relationship I one day hope to 
claim, I ventured to believe that you, as a woman 
of the world and a kind friend, would give me 
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the best possible advice, and that I—forgive me 
if I am presumptuous—have, in some sort, a 
ight to claim it.” 

y Beverley forgot the cold, she was warm 
enough now. Her hopes, which had flickered 
and burnt low till they were well nigh extin- 
guished, blazed up into a complete flame again. 


it had not all been empty words then; this | h 


man did want to marry her daughter ; he was 
enly waiting tobe able to do so with pru- 
dence. 

The whole expression of her face as well as her 
manner changed, the weary listlessness was all 
gone, and she intimated that she was not only 
ready to listen to him, but would advise with and 
help him as though he were her own son. 

“ As I hope soon to be,” he said, kissing the 
tips of her jewelled fingers. 

Then he began to tell his story, or rather his 
ewn version of it. He told her that when he 
had last talked with her about his position and 
prospects, all he had said was strictly true, but 
that a change had taken place in them soon 
afterwards. His noble kinsman began to show 
greater appreciation, and even a warm regard 
for him, and had told him in so many words that 
he meant to make -him his heir, and had 
promised to do all he could to secure for him a 
seat in Parliament as member for the county at 
the very next election. 

All this he put with great tact and skill; his 
object was to show how much he had to gain 
from the marquis if he had lived and preserved 
the use of his mental faculties; how he had 
everything to lose by his death; and how 
seriously what had happened might injure his 
prospects. 

“But where will all the money go if not to 
you ?” asked her ladyship, warmly. 

“From what I have heard this morning, to 
Miss Lyster. I have heard that my cousin made 
a will many years ago, leaving most of his 
property to her. He meant to make another 
will, and then this blow came.” 

“ Miss Lyster !”’ repeated Lady Beverley, with 
scorn. “She is as much a Lyster as my kitehen 
maid is, and no more ; why, the girl may be con- 
nected with murderers, and forgers, and thieves 
for aught we know. Can’t you find somebody 
who does belong to her, Mr. Latimer, someone 
who has a legal claim on her, you know, and 
could take her away, or disgust Lamorna if he 
recovers, and make even Lady Bellinda feel that 
the wealth of her family ought not to go into 
such a channel? Surely it is possible ?” 

“Yes, slowly; “ I suppose it is.” 

But even he was startled and shocked for the 
moment at the wickedness of the course sugges- 
ted to him. 

“TI will think of it,” he said, “and make 
inquiries. But now, ought I to leave Lamorna 
Castle or to remain until my cousin recovers or 
dies ?” 

Then he described Lady Bellinda’s treatment 
of him, and his isolation in the big mansion. 

“Stay by all means,” she decided, when she 
had heard him tothe end; “don’t sleep away 
from the castle one single night. Lady Bellinda 
must feel that her position and cause are weak 
er she would have turned you out, or have 
ordered her servants to do so. I know her too 
well to doubt that.” 


“Thank you. I will follow your advice impli- 
eitly. And now, there is another thing, some- 
thing which I don’t wish to get to Mabel’s ears, 
Lady Beverley.” 

“Something about a woman?” sharply. 

“Yes,” with seeming hesitation. “It isn’t 

avery creditable story, but it took place long 
before I knew you, and if that meddlesome 
parson, Cadbury, hadn’t taken it in hand, I 
should have settled and forgotten it by this 
time; but you will judge me leniently, Lady 
Beverley, while I tell you about it.” 
_ “Yes. I suppose I had better hear it,” with 
indifference, and a little weariness ; “ but young 
men will be young men, and we don’t expect 
you to confess all your ‘ manifold sins and trans- 
gressions,’”’ with a smile. 

“But I would rather tell you about this, if 
you please.” 





Then he gave a very pretty story, which pro- 
fessed to be an account of his connection with 
Juanita, but which the poor girl herself would 
certainly never have recognised. He charac- 
terised it as an intrigue forced upon him, and 
said that Fleming Cadbury had put it into the 
woman's head that he, Latimer, ought to marry 


er. 

He hinted, though he only hinted, that 
Cadbury had a personal motive for this, and 
he begged Lady Beverley not to listen to any- 
thing the rector might say against him upon 
this subject, and above all, to keep even a 
whisper of it from getting to Mabel’s ears. 

So well did he act his part that even this 
shrewd woman of the world was deceived for 
once. She promised him all he asked, assured 
him of her friendship and partisanship, and even 
went so far as to invite him to stay to dinner 
and spend a quiet evening with the girls, which 
of course meant with Mabel. But he resisted 
this temptation; he had achieved the purpose 
for which he came, and he wanted to get away, 
to be alone, to think out the infamous scheme 
against Cora’s happiness that Lady Beverley had 
suggested to him. 

He did not even return to the drawing-room, 
but pleading a pressure of duties, said good-bye 
to her ladyship, and re-entered the brougham. 
Not far did he ride in it, however. The air 
seemed to stifle him, and before they were half 
way to the castle, he alighted and ordered the 
coachman to drive on and leave him to walk the 
rest of the distance. 

Was it instinct that made him -take this 
course? Something like it surely, for he cer- 
tainly had no definite purpose in what he 
did, and yet scarcely was the carriage out of 
sight than he came to a point where three roads 
met, and there found himself face to face with 
a shabby, broken-down looking man, of some 
one or two and thirty years of age. 

** Sponsons !” he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“Mr. Latimer!” was the man’s glad cry; 
“T’m starving and frozen, sir. Oh, do, for 
heaven’s sake, help me.” 

**I will, and you shall help me.” 

Then the two, so strangely met, walked on 
side by side, and talked together, and when they 
parted Latimer handed some money to the 
shabby man, as he said : 

« Next Tuesday, remember.” 

Then he went back to the castle in a much 
more contented frame of mind. The willi 
tool had come to his hand when most he had 
wanted it, and luck was on his side still. 


(To be Continued.) 








WONDERFUL CURES. 





Sir Humpnry Davy was once tempted into 
playing an amusing practical joke by way of 
testing the curative power of the imagination. 
When the properties of nitrous oxide were dis- 
covered, Dr. Beddoes, jumping to the conclusion 
that it must be a specific for paralysis, chose 
a subject upon whom to try it, and Sir Hum- 
phry consented to administer the gas. Before 
doing so, Davy, desiring to note the degree of 
animal temperature, placed a small thermometer 
under the paralytic’s tongue. Thanks to Dr. 
Beddoes, the poor fellow felt sure of being 
cured by the new process, although utterly in 
the dark as to the nature of it. 


Faneying that the thermometer was the 


magical instrument which was to make a new 
man of him, he no sooner felt it under his 
tongue than he declared that it acted like a 
charm throughout his body. Sir Humphry 
wickedly accepted the cue, and day after day 
for a fortnight went through the same simple 
ceremony, when he was able conscientiously to 
cet pe the patient cured. M. Volcipelli, a 

man physician, played a similar trick upon 
some of his h 


ospital patients, who were greatly 
affected whenever powerful magnets were 
brought nearthem. Placing them under exactly 





the same conditions, to all appearance, but tak- 
ing particular care to exclude magnetic influence, 
he found that every one of them was disturbed 
in the same degree as when the magnets were 
actually employed. 





FRANK HARTLEY; 


—OR— 
LOVE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH. 
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*€ Old Rufford’s Money,” “ Vincent Lwuttrel,” “A 
Fight for Freedom,” &c., fc. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Timz, which renders clear the often incom. 
rehensible and inexplicable present, did, as 
r. Lovel said, explain the mystery of the past. 
The Assizes came; the justices of oyer and 
terminer held a Court of King’s Bench at York, 
and thereat, among other business, was heard 
the suit of Hartley against Morris, Hartley and 
others, for moneys wrongfully had and received 
by them. 

Stephen Hartley and Abraham Morris were 
there in court, with their attorney and counsel, 
and in a back row sat Frank Hartley, Mary 
Greenfield, and her mother. Old Mr. Lovel, of 
course, was in the, space reserved for attorneys, 
on entering which, Abraham Morris gave the 
quiet old gentleman a smiling and defiant 
greeting. 

The case went on; formal proof was given of 
the receipt by Stephen Hartley and Abraham 
Morris of divers sums of money accruing from 
sale of the Leasowes and other property, of 
their payment of such sums into the bank, and 
their dealings with such moneys, the property, 
it was contended, of Frank Hartley, at the time 
absent and not within the four seas. 

The learned judge had just made what old 
lawyers called an obiter dictum, to the effect 
that he feared the case was beyond his 
jurisdiction as involving the construction of 
a will, when the counsel for the plaintiff be- 
sought his lordship to pause ere he directed a 
nonsuit, as the next witness he should call 
would make the case clearly within his lord- 
ship’s jurisdiction. 

“Call Matthew Nobbs!” shouted the crier of 
the court. 

That shuffling, seedy, and very red-nosed 
individual made his way up the three steep 
steps which led into the witness-box, placed his 
greasy, battered old hat on the floor beside him, 
pulled a tattered cotton handkerchief from his 
tail-pocket, rubbed the Scotch snuff from his 
upper lip and nose, gave a hem to clear his 
throat, and looked around him with the air of 
one not altogether unaccustomed to the situa- 
tion. 

The uneasiness of Abraham Morris and 
Stephen Hartley at this grotesque apparition 
was manifest; but as for Mr. Snap, he was not 
in the least disconcerted. 

Mr. Nobbs, after answering to his name, and 
stating his vocation to be that of clerk to Messrs. 
Snap and Slowman, attorneys to the defendants, 
his worship interposed by inquiring if there was 
not some mistake in calling this person for the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Serjeant Storks replied that the plain- 
tiffs were perfectly welcome to the witness, 
as they had chosen to subpena him, and 
wished them joy of the cross-examination in 
store for him, which Mr. Nobbs merely acknow- 
ledged with a grin. 

he will was called for and produced by the 
proper officer. 

“ You have seen that document before, I be- 
lieve?” asked Mr. Serjeant Best, who was re- 
tained by Mr. Lovel. 

“Yes. It is my own engrossing.” 
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«And the yore of Hartley and Morris 
were witnessed by you?” 

“The will says so, but I did not see them 
sign,” said Nobbs, emphatically. 

“Is the attesting signature your own writ- 
ing, witness?” asked the judge. 

“T am ashamed to confess it is, my lord.” 

« Go on, brother Best,” said hislordship. ‘I 
think I shall have to commit this witness.” 

“TI hope not, my lord,” said the serjeant. 
‘Why did you sign your name without seeing 
the principals sign theirs ?” 

« Because my employers ordered me, as they 
have done a hundred times.” 

There was a murmur of surprise in court, 
and a loud call of “ order” from the usher. 

“This is bad,” said my lord, alluding to the 
evidence; “but I do not at present see where 
we are going.” 

«I think, my lord, we shall soon make that 
plain,” said the Serjeant. 

“Mr. Nobbs, will you please to look at the 
date of that parchment which bears your signa- 
ture? Can you tell the court when it was 
really executed ?” 

« T cannot, sir; but I’ll swear that I engrossed 
it nearly two years after its date of June, 
1807.” 

There was consternation in the little cockpit 
of the court among the attorneys. Barristers 
knocked the powder out of their horsehair curls 
as they leant over and whispered to each other. 
The crowded auditory gave that indescrivable 
sort of buzz and humming which a large crowd, 
trying a sort of strange whispering, never fails 
in producing. The usher bawled “silence” 
without effect, and his lordship leaned back, 
passively awaiting the subsidence of sensation. 

«My lord,” said Matthew Nobbs, in a tone 
of appeal, ‘may I ask your lordship to be so 
good as to examine the parchment on which I 
am now being examined ?” 

a For what purpose?” said his lordship, 
8 


arply. 
“That the forgery,” said Matthew Nobbs, 
firmly, ‘‘ may not rest on my evidence alone.” 

Then, pulling a greasy pocket-boot from his 
breast pocket, the imperturbable Mr. Nobbs 
opened it at certain memoranda. 

“Go on,” said his lordship, who had possessed 
himself of the will. 

“On the 12th of September, 1809, Reginald 
Hartley being at that time confined in a lunatic 
asylum, I wrote to London and obtained of our 
usual agent six stamps of the value impressed 
on the skin, which your lordship now has before 
you,” said Matthew, reading slowly. 

His lordship’s hand-glasses were directed 
scrutinising at the embossing of the blue stamp. 
The witness went on: 

“The office-marks of Somerset House, my 
lord, show that those stamps were issued in the 
second half of the year 1809, while the date of 
the deed declares it to have been made and 
attested in June, 1807.” 

There was now breathless silence in the court. 
At that moment, unnoticed by all, for every eye 
was directed towards the witness-box, Abraham 
Morris slid gradually towards a pair of double- 
swing doors, protected by a heavy, red curtain 
to exclude draught from the court, and silently 
thrusting one leaf open, slipped backwards into 
a narrow covered passage, leading into the 
Guildhall. 

He had indeed escaped Scylla to rush upon 
Charybdis. There, in petty sessions, sat the 
justices of quorum trying small offenders, 
drunkards, street brawlers, and the like, and 
there too were the constables, runners, and 
watchmen of the ancient city. But worse than 
all, there was the tipstaff of the High Sheriff 
and his merry men all, and among these Mr. 
Abraham Morris found himself as he issued 
from the narrow side door. Mr. Shackell, the 
tipstaff, delayed not a moment to profit by the 
lucky opportunity. 

“Johnson,” said he, “collar that man.” 

And Johnson, though not exactly suiting the 
action to the word, for he caught Abraham by 
the right wrist with his right hand, while an- 
other constable did the same with his left, Mr. 
Morris found himself fixed as in a vice by his 








two captors. The head constable drew close, 
carrying in his left hand the small, ebony- 
handled, gilt staff, surmounted with a crown, 
well known in those days as the symbol of 
authority. 

Abraham Morris spoke not, but he made one 
vigorous effort to release himself from the grasp 
of the. officers. The chief constable saw the 
attempt, and producing from his pocket a 
bright pair of spring-lock handcuffs, slipped 
them, with the aid of the constables, so deftly 
on Abraham’s wrists, that further effort at 
release was impossible. At this Morris found 
his tongue. 

“ By what authority,” said he, audaciously, 
“do you treat a tespectable man like a thief?” 

“TI arrest you, Abraham Morris, upon the 
warrant of Sir William Wentworth and Colonel 
Lascelles, as accessory to the murder of John 
Greenfield.” 

Morris’s face grew livid as much with rage as 
terror. 

“What villanous story is this?” exclaimed 
he, furiously. 

«That’s not my business,” said the tipstaff, 
coolly. “You'd better save what you have to 
say for their worships’ consideration. I’ve 
only now to lock you up safely, and produce you 
when the witnesses are ready. Bring him 
along ;” and Abraham. Morris was in a few 
minutes safely under bar and bolt in the round- 
house adjoining the Guildhall. 

We will return to the court. Abraham 
Morris had scarcely slipt out when his lordship 
said : 

“Mr. Registrar, impound this will, that it 
may be forthcoming at the propertime. Officer, 
arrest the two defendants, Hartley and Morris, 
and keep the witness, Nobbs, in custody until 
he gives substantial bail for his appearance.” 

Mr. Nobbs bowed and thanked his lordship. 

**As to the attorneys in this case, their con- 
duct will Le matter for consideration before a 
full court, if there be not grounds for including 
them in an indictment for conspiracy. Officers, 
do your duty.” 

Then, turning to the box which contained the 
“twelve honest men,” his lordship added : 

* Gentlemen of the Jury, I thank you for the 
patience and discretion which you have shown, 
although in this remarkable case your verdict 
will not be called for. The question you met 
this day to try will be decided as a mere incident 
involved in far more serious and grave issues 
than those of a civil action—issues wherein may 
be involved questions of life or death. You are 
therefore discharged, gentlemen, and the county 
thanks you for your services.” 

The crowd dispersed; the counsel and 
attorneys bagged their papers and departed. 
Matthew Nobbs descended to the level floor, 
where a constable accosted him, and invited 
him to a walk to the Castle, where, he said, his 
lordship had ordered him temporary lodgings. As 
for Stephen Hartley, he sat in a stupor of 
horror and amazement. He was not alone, how- 
ever. Two officers had sidled up to him. He 
knew them well, and they knew him. He 
moved not, until one of the men placing his 
hand gently on his shoulder, said: 

“Mr. Hartley, you are my prisoner. I am 
unwilling to handcuff you. Will you go quietly 
with us ?” 

Stephen Hartley rose; his knees tottered, and 
his strength failed him. He had been sorely 
tried of late by sleepless nights and the ever- 
present sense of commercial ruin—to his greedy, 
selfish and proud soul the concentration of all 
humiliation and suffering. A conveyance was 
procured, and utterly prostrate and unnerved, 
the once proud and haughty merchant was con- 
veyed to his cell in the ancient dungeon of York 
Castle. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Way should we linger over the details of 
crime and its retributive punishment? The 
next day Abraham Morris was confronted with 
the son of one of his victims, young Frank 
Hartley, whose evidence, with the production 








of the murderer’s confession, procured his com- 
mittal for trial. 

On the trial the latter was singularly corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of the mother of the sick 
child, who saw the murderer gallop by on 
Morris’s stolen horse, and the recovery from a 
Dutch-Jew money-changer of some of the stolen 
notes. Other witnesses proved the finding in 
Morris’s private desk of tracings of the signa- 
tures of both Reginald Hartley and John Green- 
field, which, with the fatuity in small things 
not unseldom found in great criminals, he had 
by some strange oversight omitted to destroy. 
Forgery was then included in the numerous 
list of capital felonies, and for this, had the in- 
dictment for murder failed, he being indicted 
as an accessory before the fact, Abraham 
Morris would doubtless have suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. 

As to Stephen Hartley, his doom would have 
been no less heavy, for the commercial and 
conventional offence in which he had partici- 
pated, than that of murder itself! But he lived 
not to experience itssharpest pangs. If Justice 
is painted blind, she also, in those days, was 
most provokingly lame. 

There were but two gaol deliveries in the 
year, and from midsummer to the winter assizes 
Stephen Hartley was to have awaited his trial 
and sentence. But he anticipated the judge, 
jury, and hangman. One morning the old man 
was found stark and cold in his cell. He had 
succeeded in attaching a black silk kerchief to 
a ring in the wall, once used to hold a fetter- 
link, and knotting it round his somewhat apo- 
plectic neck, slid himself from his smooth-worn 
plank seat. Strangulation and insensibility 
must have been almost instantaneous. 

Accordingly a crowner’s ’quest at the nearest 
public-house decided that Stephen Hartley, the 
deceased, was felo de se, and deprived of the 
rites of Christian burial. On which finding the 
public functionaries, according to ancient 
custom, carried the old man’s corpse by torch- 
light, at twelve o’clock, to the point of inter- 
section of four cross-roads, and there tumbled 
it intoa hole amid the jests and jokes of a set 
of howling ragamufiins, who were, of course, 
highly edified and impressed by this Christian, 
humane, and enlightened method of punishing 
a fellow-mortal for chousing the parson of his 
burial fees. 

It may be interesting to know that Mr. Snap, 
despite his quibbles, and “a most beautiful de- 
fence’? read before the judges, had ‘done it 
once too often,” and so was struck off the roll of 
attorneys. 

It-may be surmised that this sad event did 
not seriously affect the feelings of Mr. Matthew 
Nobbs. On the contrary, as he was 2 capital 
engrosser and writer, Mr. Lovel gave him well- 
paid work. So he removed to a little lodging 
in Stourton, where with his “‘ old woman,” as he 
called her, he became the tenant of a small 
cottage, and in a short time the oracle of the 
barber’s shop and great legal luminary of the 
alehouse. There, however, he never exceeded 
the hour of nine p.m., as he found by experience 
that at that hour precisely, Mrs. Nobbs, having 
laid the bread and cheese, fetched her beer, and 
if Matthew, as sometimes occurred, had not 
wound up his oration, Mrs. Nobbs at once ad- 
journed the debate by carrying him off, with 
the. beer, which he willingly followed to his 
dulce domum et placens uxor. Thus, by teach- 
ing a few brats, with writing letters from im- 
patient creditors, and epistles, (poetry included) 
from lovesick swains, and sighing servant girls, 
Matthew Nobbs eked out a tidy livelihood till 
death, who with equal foot, so says Horace, 
knocks at the gates of hovels and royal palaces, 
rapped at his cottage-door, and Matthew Nobbs 
slept with his forefathers. 


L’ENVOY. 


Thus far of the active personages of our life- 
drama, in so far as they marred or made the 
fortunes of our hero and heroine. 

The exertions of Lawyer Lovel were triumph- 
antly successful. Probate of the will whereby 
the honest lawyer was made trustee to the estate 
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of Reginald Hartley was duly granted, The 
money obtained for the Leasowes was realised, 
by permission from the crown, from the for- 
feited property of the felon, Abraham. Morris, 
In like manner was it made answerable for the 
farm of Greenfield, seized and sold under a 
forged mortgage-deed, Substantial justice too 
was done to others who had been wronged. 

Frank Hartley led to the altar Mary Green- 
field, given away by her-tejoicing mother, and 
her second father, Mr. Lovel, while Mrs, Hester 
Lovel was neverso busy since her own wedding 
day in the préparation of white syringa blossoms 
and snippings of gay ribbands for the bride and 
bridesmaids, six of the prettiest Yorkshire lasses 
in the whole country-side. 

Little Frank, too, who was in full infantine 
glee at mamma’s finery, was the subject of 
much good-natured fun; and the fervour with 





which the bridegroom caught up_ the little 
lgughing urchin, and ‘kissed it for its.mother’s , 
sake,” made unwonted merrithent. 


As Greenfield farm had connected with it an 


incident too tragic to render its occupancy de- 
sitable, and as the united moneys, we dare not 
coll them fortunes, made thé young coupleinde- 
pendent, Frank invested part of-his capital ina | 


stout merchantmen. With this, as captain and 

part owner, he traded so prosperously, that in a! 
few years he retired, invested the sale-money-of 
his ship in a pretty country house at, the out- 
skirts of Stourton, ani there, with cheerful and 


a 





healthy sons and danghters growing up around 
them, andold Mrs. Greenfield in the enjoyment | 
of a hale and hearty old age, we leaye Frank 
Hartley. and his wife in the. possession of-as 
much joy and comfort as this world ‘has power 


to bestow. 
END. | 
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GORMANDISING. 





« Four-ann-Twinty blackbirds baked’ in-a 
pie,” our old nursery rivyme told us, was a 
“dainty dish to set before a. King,” but Zim- 
merman tells us that Frederick the Great 
required something more- substantia Heé 
says: 

«To-day the king has taken a great quantity 
of sour, madeas usual of the strongest ‘gravy 
drawn from the most healing things. With-his 
portion he mixed. a large: tablespoonful of 
powdered: mace and poundered ginger. Hethen 
ate alarge slice of beef/stewedin brandy. This 
he followed up by a. copious: allowance)of an 
Italian dish, composed half of maize-floumand 
half of Parmesan. cheese; ta,this. is. added 
the, juice of gaxlic, and the whole.is,fried in 
butter till it acquires a crust.as tnick, as one’s 
finger. This favourite. dish. is called polenta. 
At length the king, praising, the exeellent 
appetite which the dandelion. had. given, him, 
concluded:the scene with a large, plate,of;eel- 
pie, exceedingly hot and very seagoned, While 
at table the king fell asleep, and was, seized ,.by 
conyulsions,”’ 

If he had escaped the convulsions. he,, would 
have had the digestion of an. ostrich, whieh 
rather prefers gravel stones and ten-penny nails, 
te anytaning lighter for a diet, 





CLARICE. VILLEERS; 


OR, 


WHAT LOVE FEARED. 


>: ——- - 


CHAPTER XXVIII; 
THE REVELATION. 


Is thy love a plant 
Of snch weak fibre that the treacherous. air 
Of absence withers wiiat was.once so, fair? 
Worpsworta. 


Lorp Boscawen made a few pencilled memo- 
ranéa in cipher, and recommenced. his. nerpsal 





| her never. 





of the marquis’s manuscript. 


« In the rest.of this narrative, my son,I shall 
speak of two individuals without making men- 
tion of their names, One I dearly loved, but 
with the affection of a, brother. The other I 
held to be my friend, until time proved him my 
deadly-enemy. The first is dead and a saint in 
heayen. The other has gone to his last account. 
No good purpose could. be answered by, making 


their names known even to you under the seal | 


of the confidence of this confessien. The first 
was a distant cousin—a, fair pale girl, with 
whom [had been brought np—for she was an 
orphan and my parents had taken charge of 
her. She had been the companion of, all my 
childish sports—the. confidant of all my childish 
troubles. Very dear she was to.me—but it was 
as a sister is dear to a deyoted brother— 
that.and that only,. Other thoughts I had. for 
And the other was.a dear friend, 


| too, with the friendship which links: two boys 


together by an, affection which survives. when 
boyhood is past. I loved him as a brother and 
trusted;him as.my second self, Circumstances 
bad, however, sundered us for some yeats, and it 
was notuntilafter my engagement to Gwendoline 
that we mef again. I thought him changed and 
perhaps changed for the worse.. He seemed 
colder and more cynical than formerly. But 
that. is not an unfrequent case as the aspira- 
tions of youth harden into manhood. I esteemed 
it but as a crust of coldness. which hid. his 
better nature, and our former intimacy, was re- 


| newed, 


“After my marriage my cousim lived with us, 
and wy friend visited us. If I had known that 
the latter had been Gwendolize’s early love; if 
I. had known that she, cast him off in conse- 
quence of her friends’ persuasionand his poverty, 
lithink I should: have been -more.wary.. But I 
did’ not. know, this: I did, net detect: the 
machinations whieh a. man strung by disappoint- 
ment curried omagainst me daily and hourly. 
Innocent myself of wrong—I swear it—I 
dreamed. not: of: wrong. from. others,, How 
blind I was!: Even: the daily increasing cold- 
ness of the wife I loved so passionately did not 
open my eyes nor lead me. to. suspect ‘its real 
cause. looked. but, to win her warmer affec- 
tiom by the lavish expenditure) which. should 
ever devise, fresh enjoyment: for her. I knew 
that the time approached when she would make 
mea father. Surely, I'thonght, then her love 
would be given. to, me. mere freely and our child 
would be the new, link to bind us more: closely. 
The. catastrophe: came — came: with a. weight 
crushing and. irresistible. While, I:>was: absent 
on a distant estate the: marchioness fled from my 
home. She had disappeared,none could tell me 
how or whither. There were a few lines left in 
her, handwriting, full of: fierce inveetives. and 
accusations which at first: I could hardly realise. 
Yet:they were clear enough. Sie charged me 
with having kept up acriminal intrigue with the 
fair, pure girl to whom I had offered the shelter 
of my roof. She told me chat I was a forsworm 
man, and that I: should never look: upon her 
face again, nor ever see my:child. She nas kept 
well . .e firstypart of that fatal.oath. Her face 
I:shall never see.until I meet her in that: heaven 
where all errors will be righted. But, thanks 
be toa mencifel Providence, I to-day meet’ my 
child—my:son.. Stricken to the very earth as I 
was, I did not intermit my efforts to find myw 
wife, and in. the.very depth. of, my.own. despair 
Ikept. secret fromm my cousin the awful acousae 
tien which Gwendoline had made. 


“But the serpent which had destroyed my 
earthly Eden had not yet consummated ‘ali his 
evil'work. TI had seen but little of*him since 
my wife’s flight, nor had‘even dreamed 'that-he 
was accessory in any manner thereto, when, 
returning to-my desolate home after'a day of 
toil and search, I found he had sought an inter- 
\view with my cousin, and that they were then 
together. Still ungvspicious, I sought the room 
lwhere they were. As I reached the door a 
frantic shriek. rang outon the air. -Witha heart 
foreboding a fresh calamity, I sprang to the 
apartment, 


friend passed out hastily as I knelt to raise her 


The girl lay ina dead faint on the, 
floor, and the man whom I had considered my, 





from the ground. When consciousness returned 
she told me that which rendered the flight. of 
the marchioness clear tome, This man had newer 
forgiven me my. unconscious wrong—if it: may 
be so called... He had sought my, house:to. pour 
the venom of his falsehood into my wife’s un- 
suspecting ear. How well he succeeded , the 
evant showed. Gwendoline doubtless loved me 
fondly, but. her nature was proud and exacting. 
It. needed but. tthat: he should. seem to prove 
that through all my. wedded life, even: from the 
days of the honeymoon,.I had been carrying on 
an intrigue with my cousin, to turn my wife’s 
love to bitter and unforgiving hate and loathing. 
Had she but. spoken—had she but,upbraided me 
with burning words—the innocence of, myself 
and the fair: girl so falsely accused would have 
been, made manifest; ~ but the. traitor knew 
Gwendoline’s proud-and reticent: nature, and 
took his-measurea well.. Why, you will.ask,; did 
he not continue to keep the. secret. of, his evil 
machinations—why himself reveal his treachery 
and baseness towards his friend? 

«That question: has: often since. proved a 
problem to me; but I think it was: that the 
vengeanee he had: vowed was not. sufficiently 
achieved.even. by the: separation of my wife 
from my side—the loss of my child—the frustra- 
tion of) my: hopes. Perhaps: he: wished: that I 
should: know the hand; twat barbed the: arrow. 
Perhaps he hoped to effect: yet:. more injury. If 
the latter were his.object, lve: had full. success. 
For he had slaim: by» that ‘malignant. aspersion 
the-only being L lad still left: to: love or: who 
loved me. From the» effeets: of the. brutal, un- 
softened: recital: off the charge which. he had: 
made against. herand againsb:me, the poor girk 
never rallied. Sie drooped and: withered like a 
flower whose firmest: roots have. beem torn away 
from earth; and eremany weeks 1 followed her 
to the tomb. The man who didus this wrong 
I never met again. He seemed to: disappear 
from our world, and it’ was. rumoured, had left 
our shores for America. It was better .so, for 
had we met: I.shonld: hare-had! the stain of 
blood-guiltiness om my soul. Isought my wife 
with an unceasing energy and ° brought: every 
engine to: bear which: appeared to promise a 
chance of discoverys. Imvain. Hyery: trace of 
her appeared to be losti. But: I knew . that: she 
lived and that I was unforgiven, for about: six 
months after "her flight I received a letter: of a 
few cold lines, telling me that: she had borne a 
son, whom.I should: never see,. but whom. she 
would teach to:curse:ltisfather’s memory. The 
rest you. know: CALDERFIELD.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
ABICIA’S FLIGHT, 


Miss not.the oceasion; by the foreloek take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time 
Lest a mere moment’s‘putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy asa crime, 
Worpsworts, 


Lorp Repuonp had spoken the truth when 
he disclaimed knowledge of or: participation in 
the disappearance of Mrs. Dornton’s daughter. 
So far was-such fren being the case, that, on 
the contrary, the gitl’s ‘fight disconcerted all 
the young-man’s plins. But of this faet Aricia 
was herself in-perfect ignorance, supposing; in- 
deed, that in effecting her escape from the 
Folly and her mother’s guardianship, she was 
implicitly fulfillimg her lover's behests. 

Tt fell out in this wise. Since Mrs. Dornton’s 
return after her short absence, her manner to- 
wards ‘Aricia had undergone a marked’ change. 
Not only, did’ she allow, the girl all the old 
freedom within the limits of the little domain 
of the Folly ; but her bearing toward Aricia was 
characterised by a kindliness, even tenderness,. 
which was unprecedented in the daughier’s 
experience. 

Lambourne. was, still in, a. state. of stupor 
when. Mrs. Dornton, arrived: at the, house. 
Doubtful as Aricia,was of the. way in which, her 
mother might, view:the drugging of the dan-, 
gerous dwarf, she yet, deemed, it the most safe 
course to. acknowledge. what she, had done, 
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giving, however, sufficient details to show her 
action was ansolutely necessary. ‘The tale 
startled Mrs. Dornton not a little, as was shown 
by the peculiar self-questioning expression with 
which she regarded Aricia. Pernaps she had 
not given the secluded girl credit for either the 
tact or the boldness which she had shown in 
administering the dangerous opiate to Lam- 
bourne. 

That worthy emerged from his somnolence 
in a half-stupefied state of cringing penitence 
almost ludicrous. Prabably Mrs. Dornton 
would have turned him adrift at once had she 
known the whole truth; but Aricia had glossed 
over his misconduct to some degree, and the 
dwarf escaped with a severe reprimand de- 
ays in private. But there was an end to 

s part of gaoler-spy to Aricim The girl had 
ade her limited liberty without amy apparent 
surveillance. 

This was by no pee ng ey ge Mrs. 
Dornton’s conduct towards en md Aricia’s 
extreme surprise her mother purveyed a 
couple of dresses of quiet then aad te the other 
necessaries for the toilette of m young woman of 
the middle-class, and intimated her will that 
her daughter should assume the apparel thus 
provided. She gave, however, no hint as to her 
motives it bringing about this change, nor, 

despite the relaxed stermmess, did Aricia dare to 
ask any questions. 

But the girl’s heart beat high with hope. If 
her mother was vestoae to relinquish the 
eccentricities whieh bad it so strongly 
marked her course, might it not be that she 
would bemore easy 66 wit over to permitting 
Lord Redmond’s addresses? So for a few days 
Arieia, free and hopeful, unhampered by the 
laborious teils whieh had been laid upon. her of 
old. was-very happy. 

She had good reasom'tee for hopefuiness. No 
doubt or fear of Redmond’# losey. she told her- 
self, should tronble her now, for had he not 
promised that s soon as he in honour could do 
so, he would call at the Foliy and tell Mrs. 
Ternton,. honestly and fearlessly, that. he sought 
ner thild’s hand? Only he must be definitively 
«off wi’ the old love, before he was on wi’ the 
new "—free from his pledge to Miss Villiers be- 
fore he could woo another in the face of day. 
In her own joyous hope Aricia could not stifle a 
great pity for that other woman whose. loss 
wou d be her gain. 

“Poor Clariee!” she murmured again and 
again. 

‘Stillshe eould not see that her hero’s conduct 
in the’ watter had been in truth very unheroic. 
What woman can discern much that is evil in 
that aetion of her lover which consists’in pre- 
ferring her to another ? 

Bat Avicia’s new course of life was soon to be 
interrupted. One afternoon Mrs. Dornton had 
spoken some words which startled her not a 
little, implying as-they seemed to do their 
speedy departure from the Folly. The expres- 
sions were vague and mysterious, but of their 
general meaning Aricia had little doubt. 

She strolled out into the sunny air of the 
orchard, whose old, mossy, mistletoe-garlanded 
boughs were now sparsely hung witi the golden 
and russet: crops. She wanted solitude to think 
over this startling announcement—to consider 
how it would affect the course of her relations 
with Lord Redmond. 

As she paced thoughtfully and slowly: along 
the tail tangled grass above which) red pyra-~ 
mids of rampant docks and bold-blossomed ox- 
eyed daisies rose as tokens of the lack of the 
cultivator’s hand, someone suddenly stepped from 
behind one of the contorted tree trunks and stood 
im mediately i in her path, 

Aricia*pulled up suddenly in some agitation 
at being thus suddenly confronted by a stranger. 
The intruder was a small, spare man, approach- 
ing middle-age. His swarthy complexion, black 
hair and piercing dark eyes, as well asi the 
supple litheness of his pose, indicated a foreign 


origin. 
* You are Miss Dornton ?”’ he said, dubieusly, 
with a°slight but perceptible accent. 
“Yes,” replied Aricia. 
he man raised his hat respectiully. 








“T havea letter for you,” he said, crawing 
it from the breast pocket of his coat as he spoke 
and tendering it to Aricia. 

She took it mechanically. 

“Ts it from—from Lord Redmond?” she 
queried. 

“Yes. He told me to say that it should be 
read when you are alone, and at once destroyed. 
I will, if you will pardon me, leave this place at 
once, as my presence might arouse suspicion.’ 

And before Aricia conld ask any farther 

vestion, the messenger, with another bow, had 

isappeared atound a curve of the high hedge, 
with its waving trellis of feathery “ travellers’ 
joy.” 

Aricia hurriedly broke open the missive, 
casting meanwhile quick glances around. Her 
heart was fluttering half with hope and half with 
a@ vague fear. 


“My Paruine,” it began, “I write to you in 
great anxiety and distress of mind. I have now 
to ask you to be brave true and to trust me 
entirely. Only by the display of these qualities 
on your part cam’ our future happiness be 
secured. am not ale to come to you myself, 
but the bearer—a friend of proved fidelity—I 
can trust implicitly,.'"Therefore I have sent him. 
I am about to ask of you to forget all fear and 
to dare what may'seém to you a . great peril for 
your own sake and for mine. Our only safetyis 
im at immediate union. The bearer, Mr. 
Richard Bourchier, will be at the same place to- 
morrow Where he may ehanee to have met you 
to-day. Trust him inplicitly. He will bring 
you to London, where I willjoin you and where 
we will be married. Yhen we can conquer all 
opposition.” The remainder of the letter con- 
tained a few suggestions. 


Aricia’s mind was filled with tumult as she 
perused the lines. It was her first love letter, 
and, oh! what a letter. A request that she 
should leave the mother, who, hard and nlove- 
able as she had ever seemed, was yet tne only 
being to whom Aricia clung, until Everard 
Redmond had crossed her path. And to Ieive 
her now, when she had shown to the girl an 
earnest of a tenderness which Aricia had never 
known nor looked to know! It was a cruel 
ordeal. 

‘Taen again, simple as Aricia was, she could 
yet discern that there was an air of almost 
studied mystery about the communication. 
Where Redmond was he did not state.. What 
the fresh obstacle might be was left equally 
unexplained. Aricia was like one who is strug- 
gling to find a way through darkness. which 
might be felt. But the girl’s love rose above 
and conquered all--fear, doubt—even filial affec- 
tion. Her lover called and she would follow— 
follow if it were to tne ends of the earth—fol- 
low if it were to the jaws of the grave. 

The last clause of the letter had emphatically 
enjoined its instant destruction. C:refully, 
therefore, she tore it into tiniest fragments and 
sowed: them broad-cast. out on the south wind 
which fanned the apple branches. That even 
as Mrs. Dornton and her child. sat together, 
silent as of yore, in the great chamber, the re- 
cluse could scarcely avoid noticing her daughter’s 
manner—now sad and distrait—now feverishly 
excitable. The cheeks, flushed then pale; the 
eyes, bright then tear-wet, told a. tale of inward 
struggle which, under ordinary conditions, could 
not have ‘passed unnoticed. 

But Mrs. Dornton had also, apparently, her 
own subjects of engrossing thought. As her 
steel-grey eyes wandered from the casement 
over the landscape lying dun beneath the 
gathering twilight, they too flashed—they too 
saddened— though with other exultancy, with 
other tenderness, than her child’s orbs. - And 
her lips moved also, syllabling the wonds: 

“«« What shall be the end ?” 

Ere Aricia crept up to her own chamber that 
nicht, she stole to her mother’s side and took 
timidly the strong yet wrinkled hand. It was 
not withdrawn angrily as it wouid once have 
been. And when, emboldened by this, the girl 
pressed her ripe, warm lips upon her mother’s 











cheek, the caress was received as if it were 
some token grateful and pleasant to the elder 
wolnan. 

“Aricia,’ she said, gently, “good night. 
Your life will, I hope, one day be bright. There 
is a great change coming for you.’ 

The words seemed prophetic. Aricia looked 
round on the drear old rooin as she reached its 
threshold. She felt that this washer last nigat 
in the only house she knew. All its’ squalor, 
all itsdreariness, disappeared at the parting 
hour; and it was with a great heart pang that 
she took her way to her own humble chamber. 

That night sleep fled from her eyelids. ‘That 
night too'she penned her simple farewell to her 
mother.” But she never faltered in her resolve. 
Next day Aricia could see from her mother’s 
manner that/ she was making preparations for 
leaving the Folly. This sign quickened the 
girl’s determination. 

At the appointed time she was at the rendez- 
vous. The,stranger of the previous day was 
there. He evidently construed Aricia’s pre- 
sence for consent. With the rapidity and sure- 
ness of one who has made his preparation to 
the minutest point, he led her, respectfully and 
deferentially, to the point where the Folly 
grounds abutted on the main road. ‘There a 
carriage was in waiting. The next m+ment 
they were whirling away at full speed in the 
direction of the railway station. 

Arrived there Mr. Richard Bourchier took fifst 
class tickets to London for himself and his 
charge, and very soon the train had left Tre- 
mawr and the county of the tin mines fur 
behind. 

Mr. Bourchier proved a taciturn companion, 
and his silence was arelicf to Aricia, who de- 
sired rather the companionship of her own 
thoughts. More than once though, when she 
had looked up suddenly, the girl had found her 
companion’s dark eyes fixe i steadily on her face, 


and as she met the gaze of these deep orbs 
Aricia felt a strange repnision—alinost afear. , 
Arrived in London a ¢ab was called, and after 


a long and circuitous drive it stopped ata small 
house in the southern suburbs. Here the 
travellers were weluomed by a stout, pleasant- 
looking woman who appeared to be the land- 
lady 

“Oh, ’ere you are, Mr. Bourchier. And this 
is the lady. Very tired, I dessay, miss. Come 
up to your room and take your things off. Il 
show you the way.” 

When Aricia again desccn led she found Mr. 
Bourchier awaiting her rather impatieutly. 

«IT must leave you soon, Miss Durnton,” he 
said. ‘Everything is arranged with Mrs. 
Prynne.. She will see to your comfort in every 
respect.” 

« And when—when will Everard come ?” 

“Oh, he will not leave you here long, be as- 
sured. He will fly upon the wings of love.” 

Something in the tone jarred upon Aricia. 
She looked keenly at the speaker to detect an 
expression of the latent sneer which his tone 
seemed to hold. But his smooth, dark, satur- 
nine countenance gave no sign. 

« Good-bye, Miss Dornton,” 
and left the room. 

The next minute hesprang into the cab which 
had remained outside and was rapidly driven 
away: 


he said, hastily, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


SEEKING. 


Here’s the scroll. 
Peruse it at thy leisure: sure am T 
It will repay thy reading. MaRLoweE. 


Lorp Repdmonn’s leave-taking at the Manor 
was not brief, but sufficiently unpleasant. He 
had sought out Mr. Villiers immediately he left 
Clarice with the object of disclosing to him 
the change in the state of affairs, and the 
fussy gentleman had given him anything but 
an affable reception. 

Indeed Mr. Villiers had, as Redmond’s con- 
seience told him, pretty ample reason for using 
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very plain language to his son-in-law prospec- 
tive as he had supposed. The newly-made M.P. 
had no mean opinion of his own importance, 
and he considered the slight apparently put upon 
his daughter a direct affront to himself. The 
vials of his hottest vituperation were conse- 
quently poured upon the young man’s head, and 
the latter, feeling that the infliction was by no 
means undeserved, had to endure it with what 
philosophy he might. 

He felt that he could have endured far worse 
if the trial had but been brief, for all Lord 
Reimond’s thoughts were now centred on one 
thing—the pursuit, if possible, of Aricia. But 
Mr. Villiers—whether as a speaker on the 
hustings, or as the reprover of a young man who 
had forfeited his pledged word toa lady, or in- 
deed in any other position which enabled him 
to air his oratory—was intolerably long-winded. 

Everard heard him out with what patience he 
could assume, feeling that this at least was due 
to the father of the woman whom he had 
wronged. Everything must come to an end, 
and Mr. Villiers, being fat and pursey and 
“scant of breath,’’ and having, moreover, ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of vituperation, ended 
at last and dismissed the recreant. 

Then Lord Redmond took a hasty farewell of 
the men who formed the shooting party at the 
Manor, and sending on his things to the station 
in Mr. Villiers’s dog-cart under charge of his 
groom, left the Manor on feot. His reason for 
doing so was that he purposed to call at the 
Folly on his way. 

He did not hope to be able to make his peace 
with Mrs. Dornton, nor even toe exonerate him- 
self in her eyes. But he would, at least, make 
a final effort todoso. And he would, too, en- 
deavour to convince her that he honestly and 
truly sought to make Aricia his wife. 

It was not, however, destined that he should 
reach the Folly. He had covered the greater 
portion of the ground which divided the Manor 
from Mrs. Dornton’s retreat, when at a turning 
of the road he met a man well-known to him by 
sight since his sojourn at Tremawr. 





[THE SNARE. ] 


This was a half-witted peasant called Joe 
Murr. The country people dubbed him a 
*‘poor natural,” and on the strength of this 
epithet, and the kindly feeling with which his 
neighbours looked upon him in consequence; Joe 
lived a life of laziness and tolerable abundance. 
There were those, however, who held that his 
knavery far outweighed his folly, and more than 
one of the neighbouring gamekeepers believed 
that the capacious pocket of Joe’s smock-frock 
always held a rabbit snare or two, and that 
more of their cherished young pheasants disap- 
peared through Joe’s machinations than by the 
claws of the farmers’ cats which bore the 
blame. 

On catching sight of Lord Redmond, this 
worthy sidled up to him with a quaint expres- 
sion of assumed shrewdness on his stolid face. 

“T be main glad to meet ’ee,” he cried. “I 
wor goin’ to th’ Manor to see ’ee. He! he! 
he !” 

“T can’t stop now, my good fellow,” said the 
young man, throwing a shilling towards the 
idiot and , hurrying on. 

“But ’ee must. I’ve news for ’ee, I say. 
News o’ th’ lass at the Den.” 

Redmond pulled up abruptly. 

** Go on.” 

The idiot smiled cunningly. 

« What’s my news worth to ’ee ?” 

Redmond muttered an inarticulate oath. 

“Pm an idiot myself to waste time, I sup- 
pose,” he said, in an undertone. 

Then he took a sovereign from his portemon- 
naie. 

“Well, what can you tell me for this, my 
man ?” and he held the coin up in the bright 
sunlight. 

* Give it to me, and I give ’ee summat better 
nor that.” 


And he held out a small folded paper. 


bs "Tis e’ena letter from the poor lass—a letter 
for ’ee.’ 


The next moment the sovereign and the billet 





“ Did—did she give it to you?” queried Red- 
mond, quickly. “ “Where did you see her ?” 

« A bargain’sa bargain, he! he! he! You’ Mea 
the Jetter ‘and I the shining money. Good- 
to ’ee!” and Joe turned and ran off like M 
deer. 

Lord Redmoné broke the little missive open. 
He had never seen any writing of Aricia’s, and 
marvelled somewhat at the confused and irregu- 
lar chirography which met his eye. He was 
aware that the girl’s education was not neglected 
in many respects by the strange dweller at the 
Folly, but the scrawl which the young man was 
endeavouring to decipher proved that legible 
penmanship + was not one of the arts which the 
latter had imparted. 

By dint of some little exertion of eye and 
mind Redmond arrived at the pu of the 
epistle. It was to the effect that, irritated and 
outraged beyond bearing by renewed ill-treat- 
ment of her mother, Aricia had resolved upon 
the desperate expedient of flight from the 
Folly. She had discovered amongst some 
papers of her mother’s, left open by accident, a 
recent address, apparently of a friend or 
acquaintance of the latter in London. Thither 
Aricia would make her way, and by concocting 
a plausible tale would obtain at least temporary 
shelter until the truth should become known. 
And ere then she hoped that Redmond would 
have reached her, and be prepared to protect 
her. Enclosed was the address, written in 
Roman characters upon a small piece of card. 

Lord Redmond’s first emotions as he finished 
the letter were those of joy. Aricia was free— 
free, and soon to be clasped in his arms. Then 
the danger which she ran—all ignorant as she 
was of the world, and unprovided as he supposed 
she must be with funds or resources—rose before 
his mind with a vividness which left him no 
calm or rest as he rapidly traversed the remainder 
of the road to the station or as he was subse- 
quently whirled Londonward by an express 
train. 

(To Ge Continued.) 
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UNDER A LOVE CHARM; 


OR, 
A SECRET WRONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mustery of His Love; or, Who 
Married Them?’ &c., &e. 


on 
— 


CHAPTER VII. 


“SHE IS A MOCKERY.” 





The winds are ail hushed, the waters at rest ; 
They sleep like the passions in infancy’s breast, 
Till storms shall awake them 
From out their dark sleep, 
And break the repose of the soul and the deep. 


Love at first sight has long been the theme 
of the poet and the romancer. Practical people 
laugh at the idea, and assert that love must 
grow by degrees; that it must first be sown in 
the heart, then cultured by the society and the 
fascinations of its object. In reality there are 
most undoubtedly persons who do receive the 
barbed arrow of Cupid in their sensitive and 
quivering hearts at the very first sight of a 
beautiful and alluring human face. 

Athelstane Rodney looked at the eyes of the 
woman who sat opposite to him, and he was 
mad enough to swear to himself that he would 
set himself the task of winning her for his own. 
He had hardly suspected what depths of pas- 
sion lay sleeping within him until this moment. 
Love for this unknown girl possessed him like 
an inspiration, or was it like an evil spirit? 
Strange that such a question should have arisen 
in his soul. 

What was it in the lovely dark eyes of the 
stranger that suggested the idea of sorrow and 
storm tocome? It was the face of a Madonna, 





————— ———————— 


[IN THE TOILS.] 


of a pitying angel. He had seen one something | 
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some other life, some other world; that al} 


like it amid the glory clouds in some great through the years of my infancy, childhood, 
picture in the Louvre—some vision of angels. | youth and early manhood, I have been con- 
And yet what was that half mirthful light | scious that I missed her, and also that I was 


which shone suddenly in those wonderful eyes ? 
Was it not more than mirthful? Was it not a 
mockery—a mockery of him and of his feelings, 
as though she knew that she had smitten his 
heart and subdued his pride and his manhood, 
so to speak, quelled his dreams of honourable 
ambition, or rather made them all subordinate 
to the desire of winning her ? 

Athelstane could have sworn that the young 
girl who sat opposite to him, wrapped in the fur 
cloak, with the pale blue silk hood surrounding 
her perfect face, read his soul like an open book 
written in her mother tongue, understood that 
he was her captive, and regarded him with the 


half malicious joy of conscious power preparing | 


for him in the future all the torments which 
caprice can inflict upon passionate love. 
It was absurd in the extreme to suppose that 


this could be true. This girl, with her eyes of. 


Eastern languor and unearthly brilliancy, could 
not possibly suppose that she would ever meet 
him again. How could she know that he had 
made up his mind not to descend at the station 
of Penalt, where the carriage of his uncle, Sir 
Robert, would be waiting for him, but to travel 
with her, get out where she got out, if she ever 
took it into her head to change carriages and to 
go on by some other line of railway to the 
Highlands of Scotland or the Orkney Isles? 
How could she know this? Yet that she did 
know it, and rejoiced at her power over him, he 
was perfectly convinced. 

‘And she will use her power unmercifully. 
She will torture me, and humble me to the dust, 
and then she will perhaps trample on me; but 
I too have will, and fierce will. Let me not 
forget that she is only a woman afterall. I am 
aman. I swore to my mother long ago that 
whenever I met the maiden of my dreams I 
would marry her, though she were selling 
ballads or singing them in the streets. It 
seems to me that I have loved this woman in 





doomed to meet her again. If she is unmarried 
I will marry her, if she is married I will shoot 
myself.” 

We are afraid that our more sensible and less 
enthusiastic readers will lose what respect they 
may have had for young Rodney when they hear 
of the wild resolves which the beauty of this 
stranger made him take. All that can be said 
in his defence is that we all of us, the wisest 
and the best, now and then indulge in foolish 
thoughts and rash resolves ; and the very inner- 
most thoughts of poor Athelstane are here 
shown to the world. 

Perhaps he was no weaker and no worse than 
the rest of us, only he was very much in love. 
Madly in love is not too strong an expression to 
use when describing the state of his feelings 
towards the lovely unknown. For her part she 
saw a young man muffled in a great coat; a 
young man with a dark, handsome face, and 
eyes full of a fiery admiration for herself. She 
saw him actually turn pale with emotion when 
she gave him one of her penetrating, calm looks, 
and she was for some secret reason, which the 
course of this story will explain, much pleased 
to see that she had power over this stranger. 
Hence her mocking and provoking smile. All 
at once she spoke, and the very sound of her 
voice thrilled through the nerves and the pulses 
of Athelstane, as the notes of the war trumpet 
thrill through the pulses of a brave and ardent 
soldier. 

Her speaking was a challengeto him. The 
words she spoke were in themselves insignificant, 
and admitted but of one response, for all she 
said was: 

“Tt is a wild night.” 

“Yes. The superstitious Northern peasants 
would tell us that the spirits of the air were out 
playing wild pranks amid the elements.” 

‘Do you believe in evil spirits?” asked the 
young girl, with an enchanting smile. 
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«Oh, yes. 
own heart 
ence,” Ath« 

«Then you 
evil ?”’ she asked.” 

And for a moment the exquisite pure face 
looked severe. The finely-pencilled eyebrows 
met in a frown, tlie clear, dark eyes, fringed 


One hears their whispers in ave? 
often to doubt their exist- 
ere ad. 


too of 
istane answ 


are 


with their dark lashes, looked at him almost} 


| he vughtily. 


ate rnly. 

‘ Who.has conquered evil ? who that is made: 
of mortal flesh ?” the young man asked im am 
impassioned voice. 

“We must nevertheless: struggle and strive 
and wrestle with evil,” the young led said), 
‘‘as long as we live in this worldjand he or she 
whio bas conquered once cam amd will conquer 
agnin | 

“Good heavens! if she is not already a nun, 
she must be im training for one;’”. the young), 
man said to his tortured: heart; “Bat im that 
case, I would, if she loved me; casry her off and 
marry herby force; as men did) ii ther bold old 
middle ages. Why should life yield us: nothing: 
save trials and struggles?” said Aittelatane’alp ud: 
«7 desire some earthly happiness;,ér Tshall never 
be a contented om good man. I aamhafraidl” 

“ Do you desire to be tick?” aaked! the lady ; 
and ske burst into a. merry, moeking lwugi; 
*‘ most men covet wealth. Them earmit; don’t 
look out for dead men's shoes, and grumbie | 
that they do not soom enough, become vacant. 
as so many do; thatis meanness and. wealrauss 
combined.” 

« From that charge D am free,” Atheletene | 
answered with asmile. “I leave the wateh ing | 
for dead men’s shoes to others.” 


And as he thought of his brother Horace; 
the heir to the baronetey andi great estates of! 
Wolvermoor, by reason of his pliant disposition 
and worldly-wise tatics, while le Aithelstana, 
had all his battle with the world yet tor fighs, | 
he smled ayain a little more proudly, and then 
the traiin came to @ stop. 

‘At the next station, Penalt, I get out,” said 
the beautiful girl. 

As she spoke she let down the window and 


looked out upon the narrow platform, with its 
smal! metal roof and supporting posts; she put 
her head out for a moment, then quickly drew 


it in again, leaned back, and gave way to con- 
vulsive langhter. The train had moved on again 
before attempted to speak. When she did, 
she.said between burs‘s of werriment : 


«T was so much amused; I saw a friend who 
is so wuch alarmed about me; he has not the 
least idéa that I am in this train; he: thinks I 
was left benind at York; he igs sure to have 
telegraphed to my uncle.in that ancient city. 
What fun!” 


** She is a mocker, indeed,” said the lover to 


himself; “she is fond of mischievous fun—a 
coquette, I Know, to her finger tips, and yet I 
have given my heart into her keeping. No, I 
have not given it, she took it rather. No, it 
seems to me that she has had it ever sinee I 
grew to man’s estate. What is this charm 


which binds me to her ? to do her bidding body | 


Can I never free 
never until she becomes 


and soul, mind and spirit ? 
mysel?? No, 
wifk !” 

* * * * * 


The young’ lady continued in a merry mood 





during the whole of the short journey to. Penalt. 
She said very little, but what she said was said 
in a mocking spirit. 

*“{ have not any patience with nervous, 
anxious people,” she said; “they make lite 
simply a bore. Here we are; I suppose you 
do not get out at Penalt ?” and she fixed upon 
him the soft, brilliant dark eyes, with their 
indescribable expression. Like some grand 
music might this expression be. interpreted 


according to the yearning soul of the lover, for 
those eyes spoke in a language mystic and 
solemn—a language which. spoke of a great love 
past, present, or to come, 

**T suppose you do not get out at Penalt ?” 

T do,” said Athelstane. 

He opened the door as he spoke and sprang 
out upon the platform, and held out. his hand 


to > help the young lady out. 
| hesitate for a moment, them she sprang out, 


not one who has conquered | 





mny | 


' in that happy case. 
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She seemed to 


giving him her hand. 

“'Tnank you,’”’ she said, hastily: 

Then she Tlooked around: ber im. some per- 
plexity: 

“Caw I do,anything for you?” 
stiutes 

““Thank you, no,” 


said Athel- 


sheik amswered, a little 
“Sir Robert Bodmey’> wacconette 
is here waiting for my friendly amd mys: 





“ Sir Robert Rodney is mir amelie!” < the | 


delighted Athelstane. ¥ 
heart beat in ther t. 
“The gods have desi us for’ exéliother,”* 
he said! to himself. ave goitigr to spend 
Christmas I home for Sa 


days are over, I will’ have: seme: ktimd of pro- 
‘mise from her; I wiill cottage! ler to love me 
vuniess shi 1s another mats wife, andi tier—I 
shall go mad t” 

“Sir Robert is your umale!”’ ariedt the youn 
ludy; “now droll. age the: future Sir 


Horace; are Uae oe muciy 
and. who has —— my 
photo? Ha! ha! ha! Sires world 
this is. I am sure: garg 
sovuiy in bee oe oar 
| ing to night.” % 
& wild, fierce: ji sctnod the vary heart 


‘of Athelstane,. and tore and: worried at it like-a 
savage tiger. Horace; the future Sir Horace 
| Wolvermoor, and the: title and sixty thousand 
| pounds a year, hamdsomer;, too, souse thought, 
than poor Athelstame, and with what most 
young ladies thought. prettier; gefter: manners 
than our romantia,, sheroy, And he 
hud beew im ragtures:ever the pletegraph of 
| this most wondvous beauty? Then hej too, was 
im love with her without seeing: her’? Could 


| aie ever hesitate betiweem the: rich baronet’s 


heie amd the poomliew'stadent? Nogshe never 
would unless Atheissune struck ont boldly into 
the trotted waters which threatened already to 
enguiph his happiness, and, soit seemed, make a 
wreck of his life. 

“ Are you Horace Rodney ?’” said tire beauty, 
extending her hand. . “ If so; I can’t compli- 
merit. you much on the verses you sent me. 
They may be sincere, but excuse me, they are 
rather silly. I suppose’ you have heard: that 
Ciemenee Melrose is wonderfully given to speak 


| her mind, and.is net\in the very least a compli- 


mentary person.” 

Clemence Melrose—the first cousin of that 
poor, pale, pretty Leontine in dingy. St. Charles 
Street, Westbourne Park, Bayswater. Then 
this was the daughter of tne Lord Me'rdse 
whom poor Mr. Melrose pronouneed to be 
baseborn, but who was to all intents: and pur- 
poses the man whom the: world: delighted’ to 
honour—the heir to the noble Earidom of: Hart- 
bury. 

Tnis lovely creature) was a  nobleman’s 
daughter! A, great ugly social guiph yawned 
between the beauty and the law stuiient. 

«And yet I, will win her lore if iv. is in her 
to. love,”’ said; the desperately’ impassioned 
Athelstane to himself. “ Iam not'Horsce, Miss 
Melrose,”’ said Athelstane, gravebv.. “ You. re- 
member the lecture you read me just now on 
not waiting for dead, men’s shoes? Horace is 
I preferred to battle with 
the world.” 

“Oh, you are the bad-tempered one; are you; 
that quarrelled with your uncle; and ‘were so 
fond of having; your own way? I:have heard of 
vou also, Mr. Rodney: I suppose: you intend to 
become an eminent; statésman:some day, and 
show the world what boundiess possibilities may 
lie: hidden in quarrelsome, self-willed young’ 
men. Well, I wish you all suecess when-you do 
get into Parliament. You must advocate’ sonie 
of my pet theories, will yow? Oh, here” are 
mamma and Celia and the maids and our gentle- 
men escort, papa and Mr. St: Aubyn; and that# 
old raggamuffin, Dr. Finncan: Papa; papa, 
come here ; allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
Athelstane Redney, nephew of our friend, Sir’ 
Robert. He is about, I believe, to make one in 
the waggonette which: isi to take’ us ‘all to'the 
ancestral Hall,, Wolvermuor.” 


| bound for Wolvermoor. 
being colleeted,, it was ascertained tamt the 














Clemence Melrose, the beauty ‘of the season, 
the adored of all beholders, that enchanting and 
cupricious belle wno had already refused two 
earis and a baronet, and broken the hearts of 
a dozen unfortunate men who occupiel less 
brilliant positions in that changing, dazzling 
world which is called ‘Society ”—Clemwence 
Melrose, she-waslittle more than nineteen ac- 
cording to the peerage, but notwithstanding her 
youth, this: girl had already earned the reputa- 
tion of being’ the most merciless coquette in 
Logland. 

‘There were, in truth, men many years her 
senior whose lives she had saddened, first by 
her blandishments, and afterwards by her 
haughty sparning of ‘their passionate love. ‘T'o 
win: this precious human love and then to throw 
it away atter trampling the lover, so to speak, 
in the dust; was said to bethe chief-delicat of 
Miss Melrose; And Rodney had heard all this, 
because; he was on the skirts of that “ Sociesy”’ 
where Miss Melrose reigned as a queen, and 


‘reports; ondits, aud gossip concerning her had 


reached! hissears: 

He had’ paid little heed. It had never struck 
him that the fashionable belle was his ideal 
realise, the dream) woman whose dark, eyes had 
haunted hiitix for so long. In another moment 
he was’ shaking: handa all rownd with the party 
While the iurzage was 


wazvonette had not yet arrived. 

« Let usall get as quickly as we cam’ into: the 
refreshment room,” said Doctor Pinncam;, the 
family resident paysician of Lord: Welrose:. 

Lady Melrose took the arm of the learned 
one-eyed: gentleman, to whom: our readers: were 
introdueed in an earlier chapter of this: story. 
Clemence actually cameand put herfairy fingers 
on the sleeve of Atheistane’s: com. - ; 

«“You must be my escort,” she said) “for this 
evening at least. I feel, Mr. Athelstane, that I 
may appropriate you without the least impro- 
priety, for I travelled with you, talked with you, 
discovered who you were all myself, unaided by 
any of my elders and betters. Have you any 
objection, to devote: yourself to me during the 
journey to Wolvermoor? Will you protect me 
from the perils of the night ? Will you amuse 
me by your sprightly conversation ?” 

“I fear my conversation is: not particularly 
amusing,” replied Athelstane. 

His heart was beating wild beats. His feel- 
ings towards Clemence were of an extravagant 
and distracting kind: his wholesoul seemed to 
surge like a stormy and tumultuoussea when he 
felt her little soft gloved fingers on his arm. 
Was this love? Was-it not rather the frenzy 
of passion which threatened to change the 
whole course and purpose of his life, and wreck 
that life, making it as a ruinel craft to drift 
aimlessly on the river of time towards the 
boundless dread eternity ? 

A wrecked life. Were his manhood’s hopes, 
his lofty and landableambition all to be crushed 
because this woutan chose to amuse herself by 
filling his soul wita a tempestuous love for her- 
self—a love which she meant’to lanzh to scorn 
if ever he should venture, to speak of it to her ? 

«No, but by heaven I will‘win her,’’ he said, 
in mad fashion to Wis heart, “and I will not be- 
tray by word or sign that Ido love her. I will 
be as deep, as crafty, as.cunniny as she is, and 
she shall suppose nie cold and indifferent. She 
may wonder why niy cheek changes, and my. 
voice shakes, but I will never. acknowledge my- 
self her slave in so many words until I have 
won hér with her will or against it. to be my 
wife.” 


* * * * * 


Something had certainly happened: to detain 
the waggonette. Athelstane had been seated on 
a coucn in the little waiting room for a full 
hour listening to the gay sallies of Clemence 
and watching the marvellous ‘beauty. of her 
face, and yet this same conveyance had not 
arrived. 

“TI must not look at her so. much, else she 
will guess my secret’'and so set me down as an 
idiot.” 


So Athelstane looked at the rest of the party. 
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They. were, a, sufficiently. interesting group. 
Firat,there was.Lord Melrose; he.was a.colonel, 
ina crack. regiment, a tall,. soldierly-looking 
man, with a zed, complexion,,.fine,,.dark, 
intelligent eyes,,and short, curling auburn. hair, 
just slightly, tinged with grey, He had a plea- 
sant face, but.there was.upon.it at times, when, 
he was not on his-guard, or. talking and laugh- 
ing with his friends, a. certain. absent. and 
anxious, and strained and thoughtful. look,, an, 
expression, of; positive;care and pain. 

ces he know. that, he. is; baseborn, and.that 
some day. the claim of. the. poor. half-starved 
clerk. inthe Iondon suburb.to. be, Earl, of Hart- 
bury will be acknowledged by, the.whole of, the 
world ? 


a 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
THE DRIVE HOME. 


On me you'smiled; but unbegniled: 
I saw thesnarej and Lretired,;., 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 
You were not one to be desired. 
Trnwrson. 


Lavy, Mzprosgz,was,.still lovely,, taougiy her 
days were;in, the, yellow leaf. Sie was. daz- 
zlingly fair, with. abundauce of golden, hair,; 
her features. were..of. the Grecian order; her 
eyes of.:the,.brightest.. blue. It was a very 
proud face, with. short upper lip and; curved; 
nostril, but it was a face which spoke-eloquently 
of failing health. 

She was. very, pale,. and. she, disdained: to 
rouge. There were deep. hollows, under her 
eyes which told of sleepless. nights: Her great 
delicacy, of health. was. notorious ; she was. sub- 
ject to dead, faints,.in, whicn: she often, lay for 
hours-in.a,stateof utter, collapse. These faints 
resembled.death! 

Lady Melxose averred that she had. a, great: 
horror and.dread, of being buried alive, hence 
the constant attendance of the learned and 
eloquent,.Doctor Finucan, was indispensable, to 
her. 

Lord Melrose paid him. a salary, of, fifteen 
hundred pounds, and made him, besides magnifi- 
cent. presents. Whenever Lady Melrose was: 
attacked with one of, her faints; Doctor Finur 
can, who was.somewhab of a. believer in 
mesmerism, had.her laid.on.a bed.in a darkened 
room; her daughters.and female servants sat in 
silence, watching, while the doctor.stood perhaps 
for hours. with, the tipsof his fingers resting-on 
her temple. Any violent remedies he always 
declared, must prove fatal, 

Athelstane had read Thueidides with the Hon, 
Conrad Melrose,, who was;, as. we have: stated. 
elsewhere, a, pupil. at. the establishment of 
Doctor Thorne, called,Cami ridge Cloisters... He 
had not thought much. more of the heir to the 
title of Melrose than of the other pupils, 

Young. Conrad, was not. particularly. clever, 
nor was.he more.than ordinarily. stupid, neither 
was he particularly handsome, and when Athel- 
stane looked at-Miss Celia.Melrose, he came. to 
the:conclusion that,Clemence .had,,monopolised 
ail the beanty, of te family. 

Celia: was, only eighteem, She was-z. short, 
stout girl, with a, very, fat, freekled. face, , per- 
fectly red, hairs, and, small.-eyes, which,, almost 
went out of sight when she smiled; she had 
white teeth, a delicate skin, and an.amiable Lat 
rather stupid face. She; was.dresged.in black 
velvet and fur, like her mother ae sister. 

Dector Finxcan, tall, stalwart,. one-eyed.and ; 
sinister,, impressed. Athelstane with a. dislike 
which amounted, to loathing; to:him the one.eye, 
bright, keen ;and, watchful, seemed. lighted, with. 
an unholy; fire,, and. yet. what.- power,;. what, 
breadth,of thought.was,.indicated by, the man’s 
wide, brow and massive, temples,.and,the., whole 
expression of;his, singular, unpleasant, but most, 
intellectual face, His .bair,was sandy; his,aga. 
perhaps. forty-five ;, his: broad, chesb.and strong. 
looking hands gave,evidence ofa bodily prowess. 
which, .equ: hig mental vigour... _ 

“J hate him!’ said Athelstane tg:himself,. 

He actually. whispered. 





lovely. Clemence. burst,. into..a,, merry; peal; of 
laughter. ; . 


; «Se do I,” she said, confidentially, and also 
in a whisper to Athelstane: “He is the béte 
noirref my existence. ._We.all hate him. exeept 
my mother and my father. He rules us like a 
despot;, he has-lived, with us now three years. 
I wish he,would break his neck in hunting this 
winter, but—there is not much chance; he has 
a, splendid. seat.on a saddle—I mean that he is 
a.magnificent. horseman.’ Then she-called out 
in sweet, clear tones: “ Doetor Finucan, we are 
talking of you.” . 

Doctor Finucan’s bushy, brows met ina frown, 
He came and,stood close to the young, people, 

“Tt. was quite unpardonable 
Clemence,’ he said, in the tone: of a reproving 


tutor, . “‘ to. give us all such a fright at Donwood, 


by getting away from the party and entering a 
carriage by yourself when. we changed from the 
York line.” 

“ Ohs well, it—it does some.of you good to 
haye a little fright—sometimes,” she said, 
defiantly, and\tossing her superb head. “ For 
my part, L enjoyed it immensely, that journey 
of fifteen miles, Ihave enough of all you elder 
people at all times.” 

She then burst into a merry laugh, as if she 
wished adlshe had said to be:taken:-as a joke..,, 

“There, the. men are ceme to say that the 
waggonette has arrived,” said. the physician, 


| coldly, 


The two. maids who attended; Lady Melrose 
and, her daughters had, to be accommodated 
with seats.in the great waggonette which Sir 
Robert had.sent to. meet, his; invited guests. It 
was as lurge, or nearly so,as a.London omnibus. 
Vhe nivht,was dark and stormy, Clemence ran 
out into the rain laughing; gaily,, and sprang 
into the waggonette before;anybody could offer 
her any assistance, 

“Tt is. warm in; heres” she cried out; “ there 
are foot-warmers, and every comfort in the way 
of soft, cushiens and soon.” 

Athelstane handed in the other ladies. Lord 
Melrose followed, _ Doctor Finucan stood while 
tthe maids took their. places, then he signed 
courteously to Rodney to enter first. Athel- 
stane deferred to. the: doctor, but finding that 
the elder man’s politeness was of an obstinate 
kind, he leape@ in, and Finucan followed. 

There were three horses to draw the wag- 
gonette, and it went on briskly over the wild 
moorland road which led to.Wolvermoor. There 
was a light in the carriage. Clemence sat 
ri¢ht under it; and thus Athelstane had’ a full 
view of the-perfeet oval faee, with’ its peach- 
bloom cheek, dewy red‘/lips.and weird; magnifi- 
cent dark eyes: She elosed those eyes in a 
little’ while as if she’ slept, but Athelstane, 
watching her’ beauty while the lashes rested on 
her cheeks, saa a smile, mocking and trium- 
phant; playing upon her ripe’red mouth. 

“She is the most diabolical little coquette in 
Europe !” 

These words the doctor whispered: into the 
ear of Rodney. He started as if a serpent had 
stung him, and yet he listened, fascinated to the 
déetor’s words. 

“If ever: she marries,” pursued Finucan, 
«her condiwct will drive her-miserable husband 
to-hane himself if he loves her, and who could 
nelp- loving such’a little witch? Did you ever 
see such eyes? and her figure is the supreme 
perfection:of/womanhood.. You cannot see that 
wrapped as sheris inithat fur cloak., She is the 
moat) contradictory, ineonsistent young lady 
under the sun.” 

‘May I asks why: you think, it necessary to 
teli me; these things:?’’ » 

Now: Athelstame: asked. this) question with, a 
somewhat: haughty air, He was naturally sur- 
prised .that:.a confidential family: physician, 
should: speak to a young. chance, acquaint- 
ance likeohimself:im: this;open. manner respeet~ 
ing the: eldest daughter of hia. friend and 


patron ;: but.om a: closer‘acquaintance with: this | 


learned: and: very: scientific personage, Athel- 
istane came to the conclusion that he was not to 
be, judged by, the; same rules as,the ordinary 


| men one meets, in.everyday: life, 
, the words,, and the! 


Finnean jwas,.a-man of, great brain Berner 


profound learning, and.giunt will. He had long 


held himself above the usual, regulations and, 


bye-laws by means of which polite society rules 
her refined. and fashionable members. It. ap- 
peared as if he were a man who said a thing 
when it came into his head, and when: it suited 
him to say it, whether it gave pain or pleasure 
to the person he addressed. 

Rodney’s dislike for Finucan increased with 
every moment. He felt. at the same time a 
sentiment akin to—not.to fear, surely ?, Athel- 
stane was brave as a young lion. There were 
the-makings of a soldier in him as well.as the 
materials out of which statesmen are fashioned. 
He would risk his life at any moment of the 





of you, | 


day or night for a worthy object without an 
| instant’s, hesitation; he could not. then have 
| been afraid of this. man. of giant build, this 
large-linrbed, red-haired man, with his one rest- 
| less, gleaming, watchful eye; and yet there 
was a power about the man which oppressed and 
| wystified Athelstane. 
| Tt must be remembered that aur hero was of 
andimaginatiyeand.dreamy temperament. He 
applied the words.of Hamlet literally: to, some 
of the mystic problems of daily existence ; he 
believed. with Hamlet that “There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosephy,” and this. man,, Finucan, 
impressed him. with a mystic, awe;,,there was a 
something weird, unearthly, terrible, about him. 
It was as though he could read the secret inner- 
most, thoughts of the love-possessed. Athelstane, 
as though he had. mocked, at. it as a malignant 
demon: might. mack at the. futile struggles of 
some eager and suffering human soul. 

“May I ask you why you think it necessary 
+o tell me all these things ?” 

The doctor only answered at. first. by a low 
chuckling langh, then he; laid his. hand softly 
on Athelstane’s shoulder. 

“Tam very many, years older than you are,” 
he said. ‘ You think you know the world; you 
think you know your own mind; you don't, 
neither one nor; the other., You are going to 
visit at your unele’s very luxurious country- 
house. All kinds of pleasures will be provided 
for’ you; there will be numbers of visitors, 
pretty girls, and gay youths. You will have 
hunting in the morning, and feasting and danc- 
ing and music in the evening. Enjoy yourself 
as it is fitting and right that, youth should 
enjoy, ride, shoot, skate, dine, dance, sing, flirt 
with a dozen, but don’t let one coquette spoil 
your life, Be warned. Will you take a,cigar ?” 

He offered. him his box as he spoke; Rodney 
started in. amaze, 

“Tn this carriage with the ladies ?”’ 

* Most.certainly,” the doctoranswered, coolly. 
«Lady, Melrose suffers from asthma, and Miss 
Melrose—Clemence, inherits the malady, though 
very slightly. I have myself prescribed smok- 
ing forrbota these ladies. Now perhaps it will 
dispel any, illusions you may have formed if you 
should see a divinity with the face of a Madonna 
smoking a cigar. When I was in Italy I was in 
a, church which some of Garibaldi’s soldiers had 
pillaged ;: they were: irreverent rascals. There 
was a:lovely painting of. the patron saint robed 
in white, holding lilies in her hands. Some 
clever ruffian had painted a. cigar. between. her 
exquisite lips; the effect. was. ludicrous. Now 
in a,.moment you. willsee Clemence smoke, and 
perhaps she wil] cease to be divine in your eyes 
—cease to be your dream maiden, eh ?” 

The last. words the doctor almost hissed into 
the ear of Athelstane. Then he leaned back 
against the soft cushions of. the luxurious wag- 
gonette, and indulged in a quiet fit of what 
seemed like good-tempered laughter. Was this 
man a fiend clothed in human shape? How if 
he ‘were only mortal, could he have read: the 
very: thoughts, known the very dreams of 
Rodney? Athelstane was now too much 
amazed to be angry, Finucan’ leaned: forward 
and-spoke to Lord Melrose, who was apparently 
dozing: 

«My: lord,” he said, ‘will you. not:allow us 
ali the sublime refreshment of'acigar ? I want 
one, and it will prevent Clemence from taking 
cold, I haverexplained | to. Mr. Rodney that, as 
my patient I have prescribed, smoking /for her 
little highness.” 

, The; earl. looked, so Athelstane fancied, an- 
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noyed and startled. He heard him wutter 
something like, “ Before a stranger ?—scarcely 
agreeable.” 

« But I feel sure that Clemence will have one 
of her usual severe attacks of cold if she does 
not smoke,” said the doctor, lighting his own 
cigar. ‘“ Lady Melrose looks faint, and I think 
we will excuse her; but Miss Melrose will have 
a severe cold, perhaps an attack of asthma, if 
she does not smoke.” ~ 

Clemence, who had been leaning back with 
closed lids, now raised them, and seemed to 
pierce Athelstane through with her flashing, 
immense eyes. 

“T shall shock Mr. Rodney,” she said, scorn- 
fully; “it would be a pity to discompose his 
nerves.” 

She raised her delicate eyebrows with an ex- 
pression of the veriest contempt. She leaned 
forward, and said in loud, clear tones, so that 
Athelstane heard every word, in spite of the 
rumbling of the wheels over the rough ground : 

«You like ladies to be ladylike, and women 
to be womanly, do you not ?” 

“TI wish you to please yourself,” he answered, 
with a smile. “No, she shall not guess how 
her contempt wounds me. I will not let her 

ess how much she is to me” —this to himself. 

And Athelstane assumed an indifferent air. 

“Tt does not matter,” said Clemence, “I 
shall not shock Mr. Rodney. He means, Doctor 
Finucan, that I may be as outré as I choose, 
and it will not matter to him; he is in a happy 
state of indifference to all I say or do, so give 
meacigar. Thank you.” 

She lighted it and began to smoke. The 
oddest thing about this capricious beauty was, 
that whatever she did became her, and it really 
seemed for the time that’ whatever character 
she assumed must be the one that suited her 
the best. She did not remind one now of a 
lovely Madonna, between whose exquisite lips 
some irreverent rascal had placed in derision a 
cigar. 

No, there was nothing in the least incon- 
gruous in the action of smoking. As Clemence 
smoked she leaned back with the cigar between 
her lips, and puffed away languidly, luxuriously, 
with the very utmost perfection of grace, a 
careless, calm composure in her attitude, a 
mocking light in her wonderful eyes. Athel- 
stane watched her, and his fierce Jove grew 
deeper and deeper, and he vowed again and 
again to his wildly-beating heart that she 
should yet be clasped to his heart, his bride, his 
own, his wife. 

‘And yet I will never acknowledge myself 
her slave,” he said to his proud tortured soul. 


« * * * . 


The long dark avenue is passed. Athelstane 
sees the lights moving in the great windows of 
the noble old mansion ; he hears the sound of 
music. Already guests are assembled, but 
dinner must be over, for eight o’clock is the 
dinner hour at Wolvermoor; it is now nine. He 
sprang out of the waggonette, and assisted the 
ladies to alight. 

Clemence came last. As she gave him her 
hand she looked at him with her clear, pene- 
trating eyes, which the light under the huge 
front porch shone upon brightly; she smiled a 
sweet smile, and she said: 

“You don’t like smoking. You have not 
smoked, and you are shocked that I smoke; but 
perhaps you like singing ?”’ 

“ Good singing, Miss Melrose,” he answered, 
indifferently. 

“Ts that a challenge ?” she asked, still with 
her most enchanting smile. ‘ Well, you shall 
hear me sing, but not to-night. I am far too 
tired. To-morrow, early in the morning. I 
will sing to you alone. I want to know what 
you think of my voice. Will you be in the 
music-room—lI hear you have a glorious music- 
room at Wolvermoor—at eight to-morrow 
morning ? I will sing to you ?” 

He still held her hand. He did not know 
that he held it until she suddenly drew it quite 
quickly away. 


«‘ Answer me,” 


she said, sharply. “ Will you 


be in the music-room before breakfast, and I 
will sing to you ?” 

“If I do not oversleep myself, I shall be 
enchanted,” he said. 

And all the while he knew perfectly well that 
the wild tumult in his heart would not suffer 
him to sleep at all; that he should be awake 
counting the hours and the minutes that were 
to bring him to the blissful hour of meeting. 
They were in the hall now—the grand, magni- 


| ficent lighted hall of Wolvermoor. Servants in 


rich liveries were moving about. 

Athelstane saw his cousins Eva and Alice 
coming forward in their graceful evening dresses 
and glistening jewels to welcome the guests. 
Dinner was prepared for the late arrivals in the 
oak parlour, Eva said. Athelstane shook hands 
with his cousins, and then hastened to his room 
to dress. 

It was a small room, always appointed for him 
at the end of a long corridor on the second 
floor. It was handsomely fitted up; a fire 
burnt in the low, polished grate. He hastily 
unpacked his valise, and having taken a warm 
bath, proceeded to dress himself with a most 
scrupulous care. 

«I shall dine with her, of course,” he said. 

There were some flowers in a vase on his 
toilette. He fastened one into his button-hole, 
and then he heard a sudden, impatient rap on 
his door. He flew to open it, but found, to his 
amaze, that it was fastened outside. At the 
same moment the handle of the door was seized 
violently, wrenched, and somebody kicked 
furiously against the door. 

A voice—the most hideous he had ever heard 
in his life, save in the lowest thoroughfares of 
London, when hastening for the sake of a short 
cut through those purlieus of vice and misery— 
uttered his name, and hissed out murderous 
threats in the language used only by the 
drunken and the degraded. His first natural 
impulse would have been to call for the police, 
and now he rang his bell, and called at the pitch 
of his voice to the servants. 


(To be Continued.) 








AUTOMATA. 





For many ages automatic figures have been 
a source of wonder and delight to all sorts of 
people, from the monarch on his throne to the 
humblest of his subjects. As far back as four 
hundred years before the Christian era an in- 
genious mechanic invented a wooden pigeon 
which was capable of flying a long distance. In 
the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus and 
Roger Bacon are said to have made the figure 
of a porter which would open a door, and also a 
wooden head which would speak, while another 
ingenious mechanic succeeded in imparting a 
life-like motion to a fly. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century an 
ingenious Frenchman made a pantomime in five 
acts, which was moved by machinery; and M. 
Cadmus constructed for the amusement of Louis 
XIV. an automatic carriage, which is said to 
have been nearly perfect. 


In 1738 M. Vaucanson constructed and placed 
on public exhibition a flute-player, which 
pressed the instrument to its lips and produced 
the notes with its fingers, precisely like a human 
being. Three years later the same ingenious 
mechanic made a flageolet player, which played 
a variety of tunes on that instrument, with the 
accompaniment of a tambourine, which he beat 
with the left hand. In the same year M. Vau- 
canson produced a duck which ate, swam, 
pressed its plumage, and actually digested its 
food. This famous automaton was repuired by 
Robert Houdin, the Parisian conjuror, who 
found the trick to be as simple as it was in- 
teresting. 

Jacques Vaucanson, the maker of these auto- 
mata, was a native of Grenoble, where he was 
born in 1709. When a mere boy he made a 
clock, and also several curious toys which were 





moved by machinery. 


Among the wonderful automata itivented 
during the present century is the writing boy of 
the older and the pianoforte player of the 
younger Droz, the latter of which, when per- 
forming, followed its hands with its eyes, and at 
the conclusion of the piece, bowed gracefully to 
the audience. Droz’s writing boy was publicly 
exhibited in Germany about thirty years ago. 
The machinery of this automaton was so com- 
plicated that no one was able to decipher its 
manner of action. Some doubts of its natura} 
origin being entertained, the boy and its con- 
structor were suspected of the black art and 
were, for a time, confined in the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, from which they obtained their freedom 
with great difficulty. 

Another wonderful automaton was a boy, in- 
vented by M. Maillardet, which wrote and drew 
with a pencil while Kneeling on one knee. 
Maillardet also constructed many other in- 
genious automata, including a steel spider, a 
caterpillar, a lizard and a mouse, all of which 
moved as naturally as living animals. 

In 1842 the famous Maelzel exhibited an 
automaton trumpeter of his: own construction. 
This ingenious figure would play several 
popular marches, accompani by a full 
orchestra. The sound of the trumpet was said 
to be very fine, and even more agreeable than 
that produced by the ablest musician. 

In 1843 a speaking machine was exhibited 
before the American Philosophical Society. 
This machine was invented by a Mr. Reale, who 
laboured sixeeen years in bringing it into per- 
fection and afterwards destroyed it in a frenzy. 

One of the latest adepts in automatic art is 
Robert Houdin, a native of Blois, and the son of 
a watchmaker. In 1844 he exhibited an auto- 
maton writer, which attracted the notice of 
Louis Philippe and his family. This figure 
drew as well as wrote answers to questions. 
Houdin afterwards constructed a nightingale, 
which sang and flapped its wings like a living 
bird. 

One of the most marvellous contrivances ever 
produced was doubtless the automaton chess 
player, which at various periods astonished and 
delighted the world. It was constructed in 
1769 by M. de Kempelen, of Presburg in 
Hungary. M. de Kempelin died in 1804, and two 
years afterwards the chess player was exhibited 
by a new owner. On one occasion of its exhibi- 
tion, the Emperor Napoleon entered the lists as 
a player, and was badly beaten. In the year 
1845 it was exhibited by Maelael in the principal 
cities of the United States. 

In the memoirs of Robert Houdin the secret 
of the performance of the chess player is fully 
revealed. A Polish dwarf named Wourousky, 
both of whose thighs were shattered by a cannon 
ball while fighting in a revolt at Riga, was con- 
cealed in this image, which represented a Turk 
of the natural size, wearing the costumes of 
his country, and seated behind a box shaped 
like a chest of drawers. The chess player was 
seated immediately under the chess board of the 
automaton, and from every one of the sixty-four 
squares was suspended by silk a tiny metallic 
ball, and as each of the chessmen had a magnet 
inside, when it was placed on the square it drew 
up a ball beneath, while the balls beneath the 
other squares remained suspended. By turning 
the handle attached to the arm of the figure 
and moving the finger springs, the concealed 
player caused it to take up the piece to be 
played, which was indicated by the falling ball, 
and when it was placed upon a square, the ball 
was drawn up. The mutilated Pole once had 
the audacity to visit St. Petersburg in his clock- 
work case, and play a game with the Empress 
Catherine, against whom he had revolted. 

The famous astronomical clock in the 
Cathedral of Strasburg, which was constructed 
by Isaac Habrecht, is justly considered one of 
the most ingenious works of the kind in exist- 
ence. It indicates the days of the months, the 
phases of the sun and moon, and the other 
celestial phenomena, and, in addition to all 
these, contains a group of figures representing 
our Saviour and the twelve apostles. At the 
striking of the hour the a move through 





an archway to the front of the clock, where, one 
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by one, th homage to the Saviour, who is 
are t “e A ae of the temple, , Several 
working models of this clock have been ex- 
hibited in the United States, where they excited 
much interest. 

Quite as ingenious as any of the above auto- 
mata is the one known as “Little Tommy, the 
Japanese Oracle.” Thus far the secret of its 
pe ed ae pare ns has baffled the curiosity 
of hun of intelligent observers, including 
many noted scientific and literary gentlemen. 
Little Tommy is a Japanese figure, less than 
three feet in height, seatcd in a chair, which 
rests upon a small table. His mode of e8- 
sion is by movements of the. head, by which he 
responds and gives prompt and correct answers 
to an endless variety of questions. He will give 
the correct time of day, evento a minute, and 
tell the number of persons ina room. This in- 
genious automaton was invented and constructed 
by a gentleman of Boston, whose name has not 
yet been given to the public. 





A VENERABLE BRIDGE. 





One of the most ancient bridges in the 
world is that over the Main at Frankfort, which 
Goethe called the only structure of importance 
in that city. It was erected in 1342, on the 
site of a much earlier structure. Its immediate 
predecessor, built in 1306, was almost entirely 
destroyed during a violent flood and rebuilt by 
funds raised from the sale of church indulgences. 
The building of bridges was then considered a 
religious work, because they enabled pilgrims 
the better to reach their destinations. It was 
from the central arch of the bridge that 
criminals were drowned, and hence, too, the 
bodies of suicides were cast into the river. The 
last execution by drowning was in 1613. There 
is a story of an Anglo-Saxon tourist, who, loung- 
ing on the renowned bridge, asked a resident 
the name of the most conspicuous state in it. 
“Charlemagne,” was the reply, pronounced like 
Charley Main. ‘‘Ah, perhaps the river, too, 
takes its name from him,” was the astonishing 
rejoinder. 





AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 





A RATHER amusing incident is told as having 
occurred recently at a church. The clergyman, 
it would appear, desired to call the attention of 
his congregation to the fact that it being the 
last Sunday of the month he would administer 
the rite of baptism to children. Previous to his 
having entered the pulpit, he had received from 
one of his elders, who, by the way, was quite 
deaf, a notice to the effect that as the children 
would be present that evening, and he had the 
new Sunday-school books ready for distribution, 
he would have them there to sell to all who de- 
sired them. After the sermon, the clergyman 
began the notice of baptismal service thus: 

“All of those having children, and desiring 
to have them baptised, will bring them this 
afternoon.” 

At this point the deaf elder, hearing the 
mention of children, supposed it was something 
in reference to his books, and rising, said : 

“ All of those having none, and desiring them, 
be be supplied by me for the sum of one shil- 

ing.” . 





POLITENESS. 





“TI pea your pardon,” and with a smile and 
a touch of his hat, Harry Edmond handed to an 
old man, inst whom he had accidentally 


stumbled, the cane which he had knocked from 
his hand; “I hope I did not hurt you; we were 
playing too roughly.” 

“Not a bit!’ said the old man, cheerily. 


“I’m glad to hear it;” and lifting his hat 
again, Harry turned to join his playmates, with 
whom he had been frolicking at the time of the 
accident.  . 

«‘What do you raise your hat to that old 
fellow for ?” asked his companion, Charles Gray. 
“ He’s only Giles, the huckster.” 

“That makes no difference,’ said Harry. 
«The question is not whether he is a gentle- 
man, but whether I am one.” 








ATTACHMENT TO NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS. 





Tue strong attachment of subscribers to well- 
conducted newspapers and periodicals is con- 
firmed by publishers. ‘‘Stop my paper,” words of 
dread to beginners in business, lose their terror 
after a paper has been established for a term of 
years., So long as a journal pursues a just, 
honourable and judicious course, meeting the 
wants of its customers in all respects, the ties 
of friendship between the subscribers and the 
paper are as hard to break by an outside third 
party as the link which binds old friends in 
business or social life. Occasional defects and 
errors in a newspaper are overlooked by those 
who have become attached to it through its 
perusal for years. They sometimes become dis- 
satisfied with it on account of something which 
has slipped into its columns, and may stop 
taking it, but the absence of the familiar sheet 
at their homes and offices for a few weeks be- 
comes an insupportable privation, and they 
hasten to take it again, and possibly apologise 
for having it stopped. No friendship on earth 
is more constant than that contracted by the 
reader for a journal which makes an honest and 
earnest effort to merit its continued support. 
Hence a conscientiously conducted paper like 
our Lonpon Reaver becomes a faovurite in the 
family.—Ep. ] 





FINLAND LOVE SONG. 





I saw the moon rise clear 
O’er hills and vales of snow, 
Nor told my fleet reindeer 
The track I wished to go. 
Yet quick he bounded forth ; 
For well my reindeer knew 
I’ve but one path on earth— 
The path that leads to you. 


The gloom that winter cast 
How soon the heart forgets, 
When summer bri at last 
Her sun that never sets! 
So dawned my love to you ; 
So fixed through joy and pain, 
Than summer sun more true, 
*T will never set again. 





CLARA LORRAINE; 


—OR— 


THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


a po pa 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Parpon,” said a gentleman’s voice as the 
figure stepped aside. 

Mr. Wardlaw recognised the voice of young 
Earnshaw. 

“Ha, Earnshaw; is this you?” he said. 

“Indeed, Mr. Wardlaw, we are strangely 
met,” returned the young man. 

“TI thought you left Mrs. Lorraine’s house 
some time ago?” 

« You are right; Ididso. ButI often take 





“Boys will be boys, and it’s best they should 
be. You did not narm me.” 


** But you are aware that it is no longer even- 
ing? The clock struck midnight not many 
moments ago.” 

“Tt seems that others beside myself are fond 
of midnight rambles,” replied Earnshaw. 
“True,” responded the other gentleman, 
laughing. “ The fact is, I have certain anxieties 
respecting one of the ladies whom we have seen 
to-night. It seems to me as though something 
were wrong in that household. Either Miss 
Clara Lorraine occupies a most painful position 
in that household or else she is a practiced de- 
ceiver.” 

“Miss Clara Lorraine is not a practical de- 
ceiver !” exclaimed Earnshaw, hastily. ‘‘ I have 
known her since she came to town, and I can 
vouch for her integrity and innocence.” 

Mr. Wardlaw laughed significantly. 

** So I have caught you, have I, young man ?” 
he cheerily said. “I had my suspicions of yon 
this evening, and finding you indulging in a 
midnight ramble in this vicinity confirms my 
surmises. But, indeed, we are well met,’’ he 
added, seriously, “for I must have an assistant 
in the work I have undertaken, and I know of 
no one whom I should like better than yourself.” 
“If the undertaking of which you speak con- 
cerns the welfare of Miss Lorraine you may 
command me,” replied Earnshaw. 

* Pray, sir, may I ask which Miss Lorraine’s 
welfare it is that you are so willing to insure? I 
have heard it affirmed to-night that it was the 
daughter of our hostess who had secured your 
favour.” 

Tis false!” cried the other, quickly. ‘‘ Miss 
Mabel has never been the object of special at- 
tention from me.” 

“T thought as much,” was the quiet reply. 
«T only mention what was told me as a fact; I 
do not say that I believe it.” 

“Who was your informant ?” 

It is not necessary to mention any names.” 
«You are right, for it may be easily guessed,” 
answered Earnshaw. “ But in what way can I 
assist you ?” . 

“You can tell me, if you are able, what 
Clara Lorraine’s true position is in her uncle’s 
house.” 

“It is that of a persecuted slave!” retorted 
the young man, almost fiercely. “Any other 
girl, with the spirit she possesses, would have 
left, the place long ago, but for some reason she 
remains. She is hated by her aunt and cousin, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Lorraine’s sweet speeches ; 
and Mabel hinted to me one day that were it 
not for her father the girl would be sent away.” 

« Sent away ?” echoed Mr. Wardlaw. “Sent 
away from ‘Alfred Lorraine’s house! To what 
is the world coming ?”’ 

“Tf that is a question addressed to me I am 
quite incapable of answering it,’ replied Earn- 
shaw, in whose memory there yet lingered cer- 
tain strange and most perplexed thoughts. 

In fact, the evening just passed had been the 
most painful experience of the young man’s life. 
Between joy and sorrow, between delight and 
despair, between hope and dismay, he had 
hovered during the time spent in Mrs. Lor- 
raine’s drawing-room. Atone moment drink- 
ing in with content the tones of Clara’s sweet 
voice, the next he was filled with fear at the 
thought of his presumption, and then when 
hope revived, it was again dashed to the 
ground. 

He beheld with jealous envy the téte-a-téte of 
Clara and Langton. He noted the assured air, 
the flippant manner of the fellow and the dig- 
nified reserve of the young lady, and his spirits 
rose when he saw her quit his side and seek a 
refuge beside her aunt. 

Again he noted the varying changes in her 
face when Mrs. Lorraine turned to her and be- 
gan speaking, and when he saw the girl sud- 
denly rise and leave the room, he longed to 
follow her with comforting words, for he knew 
that such were needed. 

Yet when, a few moments later, the servant 
brought Langton the unique gift already de- 
scribed, he was thrown into a wilder tumult of 
fear and uncertainty. He looked at the de- 
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for it seemed tliat to him it +4 a ‘story ‘which, 
was not te be interpreted by the others. 

He recailed the chance remark ‘which’ he ‘had’ 
made, and which restilted in’Clara’s*thought of 
her work. He*recognised the métto which ‘he 
also had been ‘the first to speak, ‘and ‘to ‘him, 
also the ‘painted flowers’ told a ready tale, while 
in ‘the delicate” execttion ‘he saw’Clara’s own 
hand,-forno other could have drawn and coloured 
those perfect emblems. ‘Why had-she' sent this 


gift to Langton and: not ‘to him “by whom it} can 


would have been so dearly ‘prized’? 

Were Langton’s boastful words the true ex- 
planation—had she spoken hastily and did her 
gentle heart so reproach her that She thus made 
amends ? 

Langton’s -words. so haunted. him ‘that jhe 
turned tothe. companion at -his side.and in. a 
burst. of chivalric feeling thanked him for hav- 
ing so summarily saved an innocent, girl’s name 
from being bandied about in the mouth of.sport- 
ing men; but at that instant Mr. Wardlaw 
seized him by the arm and pointed to the lofty 
attic window. 

A woman’s figure was'seen through.the thin 
mouslin curtain. She stood immovable for a mo- 
ment ; then her.arms were flung wildly.up over 
her head, and the watchers outside .saw her fall 
backward out-of their sight. 

* * 


she’ has left’ whither ‘has she gone, and‘ for 
| what % af 
“You know’not how difficult'your \qtestions’ 
are to answer, nor how answerin 
tear my heart,” ‘replied Mrs. e, “Temoy- 
ing her handkerchief from her eyes, and’ speak- 


seemed to vainly strive to’ secure. “Bear with 
mry’ weakness,’ Mr. Wardlaw, and'I will ‘try to 
give you as clear an account of the matter as'T' 


She paused a moment as if to gain necessary 
‘calmness, and then- proceeded : 

«You were a witness to what occurred in this 
room last evening. You saw my“niece and Mr. 
Langton conversing in low tones yonder, and 
you saw her quit his side in seeming anger. 
You aiso’remem der thatafter she left the'reom 
she'eent back “to ‘him’a ‘token.'of ‘much -signifi- 
cance. ‘At'the time I'thought that ‘the girl’s 
innocence of all wrong Mtent*needed no other 
chiding than:a’mild reproof. | I did not suppose 
thatishe harboured any’ serious ‘liking for Mr. 
Langton. Ididnot know—unsuspicious woman 
that I am—that an elopement had already ‘been 
planned by the parties,‘and that’ the -very next 
night it was >to ‘be attempted. “My «maid, a 
worthy French girl, im “whom: I ‘wocasionally 
confide, teld me of this after the departure “of 
our friends last evenine. Iti seems ‘that Clara 
had somehow Jearned ‘thatthe maid ‘had dis- 





The next morning Mr. Wardlaw called at the | 
Lorraine mansion. After waiting in the drawing- | 
room a short time the ‘door ‘was ‘opened, and | 
Mrs. Lorraine entered'the‘room. “Her eyes bore 
signs of recent tears; at least they were red as | 
if with weeping, and her subdued tearful man- 
ner confirmed the supposition. 

«Ah, Mr. Wardlaw, how ‘kind 6f you to call | 
so early,” she said, extending her white jewélled | 
hand. ‘I suppose you 'wére among ‘the first to | 
hearof our misfortune, and‘ have kindly come 
to offer us your condolences.” 

“Indeed, madame, you alarm me beyond 
measure,’ returned her visitér, with sincere ap- | 
prehension. ‘* Has death suddenly entered your | 
household ? Last evening I supposed I left-you 
all im perfect’ health.” 

“Alas!” replied Mrs. Lorraine, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and sighing deeply. 
“It is not death:alone'which ‘robs “a household 
of its peece. Thereare other misfortunes far, 
far ‘harder to bear.” 

“Pray, madame, ‘keep me im suspense no 
longer. Iassure you that had I known of your 
distress I would -have burried “hither, but 
honesty forces me toracknowledge that -I came 
upon a different errand.” 

Mrs. Lorraine wiped her eyesasishe answered : 

‘‘A house of ‘mourning is not a fit place ‘for 
one whose thoughts ate etherwise engaged. I 
regret that I should have seemed to force our 
griefs upen your ears.” 

** Pray, Mrs. Lorraine, do not.think so. poorly 
of me!” exclaimed the gentleman, beginning to 
tire of these preliminaries, and feeling; more 
anxiety than he could well express. “My 
sympathy and my assistance are both-at your 
service. Is your husband ill? Has anything 
befallen your daughter ?” 

**No, no; they are still well, thank heaven!’’ 
she devoutly replied. “It is- Clara—Clara— 
the orphaned child of my husband’s .only 
brother—the girl whom we hoped to.cherish.as 
our own dear daughter—who causes us our pre- 
sent grief.” 

Mr. Wardlaw’s manner instantly underwent.a 
change, as he asked : ; 

** What, pray, has béfallen Clara ?” 

«She has left us.” 

“Ts Clara Lorraime dead?” cried the ‘gentile: 
man, turning pale. 

“No, ‘no; not ‘dead: ‘Would she were ‘so, 
rather than what she ‘is!’ sobbéd Mrs. ‘Lor- 
raine, again putting her handkerchief ‘to her 
eyes. 

“Madame,” said Mr. Wardlaw, drawing 
nearer the weeping lady, “let me ask you to 
control your feelings:'a amoment.in order that 





you may be able to give me further details of | 


if 


covered her secret, and’ ‘knowing that’ to wait 
until ‘the appointed ‘time would ‘hazard ‘the 
suecess of her plan, she precipitately ‘fled last 
nicht. 

« When her flicht was first discovered T could 
not credit the enormity “of her transgressions. I 
blindly, fondly réfused ‘to give up my Geep- 
seated faith in Clara’s integrity. It ‘was not 
until Mr. Lorraine despatched a messenver‘to 
Mr. Laneton’s ‘hotel, ‘and "we ‘learned > that “a 
olosely-veiled ‘lady had called for ‘him at ‘an 
early hour, ‘and ‘that ‘they ‘had ‘gone away 
towether, nd one knew where, that at last I re- 
luctantly credited the truth. Other ~prodfsof 
Clara’s duplicity "have also come to light; and 
‘now while we are left destitute, while our house, 


|as I may say, has been grievously‘ scandalised 


by her flight, we can_only.try and do for her 
what she would not do for herself, and if possible 
save for her some “remnant of ‘her’ good ‘name. 
And Iam sure, Mr. Wardlaw; you will assist us 
in this noble effort. “You mast not be too-severe 
in judging the ‘poor gitl. "Renrember her 
youth, her inexperience, ‘and remeniber, too, 
the influence which a'tan ‘ofthe world can 
exert over an itmpressible virl.' '] plead for her 
»as I would: for my own daughter; were she 
similarly situated.” 

Mrs. Lorraine,” ‘said “Mr. Wartlaw, gravely, 
“it is not neeessary that you-should-beg me to 
make these allowatices for your niete. Excuse 
me, but I do not ‘think they are “applicable to 
her.” 

«Ah, Mr. Wardlaw. ‘Are you so harsh in 
judging evil-doers that you can Tet 'ro‘extenuat- 
ing circumstances séften ‘your’ opinion ?” 

‘You misapprebend my meaning, madame. 
I am not so harsh in my judgments as many of 
the so-called ‘softer sex.’ If I understand you 
aright your sole information respecbingClara’§ 
supposed elopement is derived from the report 
of your French maid ?” 

“Ts not that sufficient, Mr. Wardlaw ? 
girl is perfectly trustworthy and truthfal.” 

“TIT may not doubt’ it, still I would like to 
question her,” returned,the gentleman. “ Will 
you kindly allow me to do so? I came here 
this morning withthe special desire to see Miss 
Clara. By the way, has any attempt been made 
to trace her or to-asctrtain positively with whom 
she went away ?” 

‘It has been spositively ascertained that ‘she 
went away with Mr. Langton,” returned Mes. 
Lorraine, shortly.“ Certainly youare unkind 
if you discredit my assertion’” ‘ , 

“ Pray do not let-your:griefcbesan ‘occasion of 
quarrel ‘between us,” said Mr. Wardlaw. “<I 
fully appreciate your distress, amd svill:ido any 
utmost to assuage it. » Therefore, may.I mot see 
your maid for.a few moments ?”’. [ 


The 





your sorrow. What bas become of :Olara? 


“It is impossible, sir. Cécile is watching’ be! 


them ‘will’ 


ing in a tone the ‘steadiness of whith ‘she 








ct we ete sick-bed. Poor MaBePis so 

shocked and@overcome by her cousin’s departure 

that wefear'the most serious results.” 
Really (Mrs. Horraine, this ‘is’ indeed ‘a sad 


affair. Can nothing be done?” 
“My husband has gone out end I presume 
‘will take’such'measures as he deetts bie. 


'He is scarcely fit to'be out himself, for this event 


‘seems t6 have completely broken him @own. I 
we ee oa ag eee ¢on- 
versing together that was 
the'showk??. ys vi 
«Endedd'!? 


“Yes; he talked ‘so wildly and incoherently 
lat times! Of the conseqt ences ‘which wotlld  fol- 
low her @ . Would Lyou’ believe it Phe 
actually hinted: at a*loss of ‘property, and that 
alarmed me'more'thanall élse that he said—not, 
‘indeed, because I'am "so wedded'to wealth, ‘but 
because T‘have heard’ that ‘the first fancy ofa 
rich man’ when his'mind fails is that the union 
istares him in the faee.” 

“The union or the prison,” asserted Mr. 
Wardlaw. 

«« Yes, ora prison,” the lady returned. “His 
mood was so really anlike himself that'I begged 
him to seek your assistance; but he received the 
advice with such dislike that my fears for his 
sanity were increased.” 

“Tt is certainly a ‘very ‘peciliar tase,” said 
Mr. Wardlaw, thoughtfally, and’ with'a*nervous 
twitching of his ‘eye-brows. “Althowgh*your 
husband “may ' not desire ‘uty’ assistance, I ‘feel 
that itis my duty to volunteer ‘my services in 
‘finding ‘the yourtg ‘lady. ‘There’ is ‘sontethine 
‘which it ‘is of the greatest importance I should 
say’to her ;'theréfore; She’ must be found.” 

“Mr, Wardlaw,” ‘Cried Mrs. Lorraine, “is ‘it 
‘possible that your “kindness will’ carry’ you to 
such lengths? “Will you ‘forget Olara’s ‘fault? 
Will you seek her in the very thire ofthe street, 
iso to speak ?”” 

‘«T would, indeed,” said Mr. Wardlaw, ¢ravely, 
rising ’to*take leave. /, 

‘For the first time ‘that day Mrs.' Lorraine was 
isetiously ‘alarmed. ‘It 'was'’the ‘favour ‘of 'this 
(man, ‘nore ‘than all else, ‘that’ she-was bent on 
isecuring. ‘For’ thatshe had imperilied: her hus- 
iband’s “happiness, ‘respett,- atid honour. “She 
isaw that she had made a false step in revealing 


\{Clara’s flight. 


Thinking that the story of her elopement 
iwith Langton would ¢ffectually ctre’*him of any 
fancy he might have eoneeived for her, the wily 
{woman now saw that. supposition dashed to the 
\@rourid, “xd ‘she fatienittly ‘gnashed her’ teeth 
jwith regret that she ‘hal ndt ‘kept 'the’ gif!'s 
ideparture’d‘setret‘from him. " : 

‘Mr. Wardiaw'took’a hastythough ‘courteotrs 
jleave and “hutried fromtive noulse, yet he “had 
not gone ‘more‘than”two'yards ere ‘he heard a 
‘voice calling ‘after “Him, and looking “baék ‘he 
‘beheld, ‘to his ‘surprise, a ‘little girl ‘with ‘dis- 
hevelle? locks rutining wildly towards him. ‘He 
stopped, and ‘though’ the detention was a serious 
| waste of ‘precious time,°waited “for “the child” to 
\come'up to’where he’ stood. 

«Tet me go with you?’ *she'cried. “Let me 

with ‘you! ‘I won't ‘be in your'way. Just 
wait until Igo batk for my hat, or T'll ‘go with- 
out if“you'll-tet'me.” é 

“Go where, my little girl?” asked Mr. Ward- 
law, leaning’ down and looking ‘kindly ‘into’ the 
upturned, childish face. 

« After “Clara, ‘my own cotsin Clata, who's 

| gone away,” and with the words Lina lifted ‘up 
her voice and wept aloud. a 

Mr. Wardlaw looked about him in perplexity. 
Passers-by, noticing the little girl’s tears, her 
excited manner and uncovered head with its 
flying hair, looked euriously-at the pair, and one 
youth of twelve or fourteen, on his way to his 
lessons, gave a shrill whistle as he went by, ex- 
elaiming : 

*«Hi-hi, Lina! ‘What’s'up now ?” 

*Stap your noise, Tom S dhe re- 
torted, angrily, facing ‘the boy and stopping her 
cries. "* It’s ‘real ‘trofble I'm ‘having ‘now,'and 
you’ve got no business with it.” 

, ‘Then turning to. her companion, she said: 

‘ol was there all the time, and I heard what 





mamma was telling’ you. :I-was’shut upin the 
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parlour and fell asl behind the piano, and 
nu didn't know [was there. It isn’t true what 
shetold you about Cécile. Cécile telis lies, not 
‘ falsehoods,’ as mamma tells me’ tosay, but 
“lies”? and mamma whipped ‘me for it, and I 
don’t ‘believe Clara ‘went away because she 
wanted to, but ‘becanse she didn’t like it in ‘a 
e where she was ill-treated ; and I don’t 
care if I-get whipped again‘for telling. Please, 
mayn’t I go with you to find her? I’m afraid 
she won’t come back if I don't go, for she said 
yesterday that I was'the only friend she had. I 
know she’ll be glad'to'see me, for I-dori’t tease 
her any now.” 

“My dear little girl,” said Mr. "Wardlaw, 
‘ ing down and tenderly smoothing the 

umbled bair, “I cannot take you with me 
now; but 'I promise -you, as’soon‘as Clara ‘is 
found, I will comeand ‘tell you so ‘you may see 
her again.” 

“But I don’t want to just-see ‘her. T want 
her back to stay with me, and’ to hear my lessons 
and help me ‘to behave. else ever told 
me how, and T difin’t think I should like it 
until she set me going.” 

“Well, my dear, run back home now,-and I 
promise you you shall soon”hear ‘from «your 
cousin.” 

The little girl looked wistfully up into ‘the 
benevolent face above her own, and feltstrongly 
tempted to insist upon accompanying him ; but 
in his presence she felt her better nature m the 
ascendant, and after a second or two of irresolu- | 
tion, she tufmed and ran quickly ‘back to her, | 
father’s house. She found-a ‘warm ‘reception 
awaiting her, for John stood upen'the steps’ as 
she came up. 

« Ah, ha, Miss Lima!’ he said. “You've got 
yourself into a pretty box now, running after 
gentlemen and telling them nobody knows what 
kind of nonsense. Your mother will have youin, 
the parlour again, and a pretty time you'll have 
of it. Shetold me not to let you‘out,'and here 
you’ve been running’ off without anybody's 
leave.” 

** So much the worse for vou, then, John,” the 
girl shrewedly retorted. *‘ You'd better not let 
anyone know of it, or mamma will ‘be down on 
you, too !”” 

She ran swiftly ‘past‘him atid-escaped to her 
own room, whence, ‘not lone thereafter, she went 
to her eousin’snow deserted chamber.’ Thecplace 
had not been disturbed since its oceupant’s 
flight had been discovered. ‘The floor was still 
strewnwith-articles of clothing, the open trunk 
half packed, and everything betokening a sudden 
departure. 

Lina‘sat‘down amid these possessions of her 
loved cousin, and burying her face in her hands, 
wept afresh. In ‘her short’ life she had ‘known 
many transient sorrows, had passed through 
many experiences of passionate grief; but it is 
doubtful if before ‘this ‘morning she had ever 
known what “real trouble,” as she expressed it, 
was. 

Instead of raging and screaming, as had ever 
been her custom, she now sobbed as if her little 
heart would break. Every time she raised her 
head her eyes encountered ‘some object made 
familiar by association ‘with Clara, her sorrow 
would take fresh poignancy and‘her tears would 
flow faster than ever. 

Conseience, which Clara had awakened and 
made tender by her own sweet counséls, now 
raised its voice to add its reproaches to thelittle 
vitl’s grief, for many and many were the trials 
which she now remembered her patient instruc- 
tress had ‘been obliged to endure ‘at her hands. 

She recalled her early taunts, her disobedience 
her mischievous tale-bearing, even the ‘torn 
dress, and with every such recollection her wails 
of anguish grew louder and louder. 

“Oh, ‘Clara!’ she sobbed. **If ‘you ‘would 
only come back, tr if you had only taken me 
with you! I hate home! I wish ‘I was‘dead!” 


‘Then there came to her mind the ‘thought of 
how Clara would have checked that wicked 
wish, and again the child, feeling that ‘her hold 
upon'a better life had slipped away from ‘her 
when her cousin left, buried her face in one of 
Clara’s dresses and sobbed as if her heart would 


“She was somewhat aroused from her grief 
by the entrance of Cécile. 

“You here, mademoiselle!” the maid ex- 
claimed. “Run right away mow, quick, for 
madame has bid me pack all Mees Clara’sthinzs 
and have them ready to send away from this 
house.” 

“You shan’t touch them, Cécile!” cried Lina, 
springing up in a moment and mounting guard 
over her cousin’s effects. ‘Clara wouldn’t want 
you to touch a thing that belongs to her! I 
shall see to them all myself.” 

* Mees Lina, you be one bad chile! Madame 
say what she weesh and it is my duty to obey.” 

***Madame say what she weesh!’” mocked 
Lina, impudently. “I don’t believe madame 
say any such thing, so go right away or I'll tell 
about Mab.” 

“Mees Lina, you be one great teetle tattle,” 
said Cécile, drawing herself up and away also. 
“You may pack those things if you like. I 
only weesh to obey madame. I have no weesh 
myself to touch such—such—vat you call rags.” 

«I don’t call them any ench;thing !” shouted 
Lina, springing at the maaid.avith warlike intent. 

Cécile saved herself ‘hy a -precivitate escape, 
and Lina, locking the doormpon her retreating 
tormentor, began her task-ef securing Clara’s 
effects against further indignity. 

It was her custom upon what she called her 
“regulating days” to.sét ‘her own things in 
order in a most uniqueway. Speed was the first 
consideration, and from onewtate \of confusion 
they were transferredito anether, \butitedlay a 
new idea had possession @f her minfl,amd with 
the tenderest care she folded the.garments lyipg 
about and placed’them ‘ina’ trunk. 

Clara’s few rnaments, ‘the ‘little sowwenins 
she had placedlabout the reom.to.give it aamere 
cheery effect, were also removed, even the dimen 
toilet covers; and.everything which pertaimeil ‘to 


the absent @itl. 
An i (hand -eould sot have -tom- 
pleted task amere satisfactorily than did 


Lina, and then the last article ywas safely put 
away, she'turned the key-of the trunk with her 
own hand and jthen appliedherself toastrug:le 
with thevstraps. |), 

These ive tin wsneveeded in buckling, after 
which, looking)aibomt shermpon the now. deso- 
lated room; her jemief out again, and eeat- 
ing herself mpon ‘the/little biack tronk as »upon 
the bier of an only (friend, she-onee-more gut 
her. hands/to her |faee and wept londly. 

They were very smutty little hands which 
received the tears as they came welling forth 
from the said little eyes, for Lina was one of 
those children who seem to have an affinity for 
dirt, and from the wall ‘as she took down the 
pictures, and from ‘the trunk straps, she had. 
gathered a goodly supply of crimy dust, and 
from her hands it was transferred, mingled with 
tears, to her face. 

The little gitl’s sorrow was at times mingled 
with some comforting sentiments, for she 
thought with satisfaction of how she had 
thwarted Cécile in her undoubted design of rob- 
bing the room of whatever she might covet. 

«The horrid old thing !” ejaculated Lina, as 
for ‘a moment she ceased crying. “I just wish 

a knew allabout her coings on! Mamma 
and Mab think’‘her very ‘nice, but I hate her, 
and the first good chance I get T’ll give hera 
scratch that she’ll remember. She deserves it 
and I woti’t try not to give it to her. Clara 
used to say that the Lord wants to do all the 
paying back, but I won’t be so mean as not to 
heJp him when I can as well as not.” 

Steps ontside'the door in the hall fell wpon 
the child’s ear. ‘They stopped at the room 
where she sat; the knob was tried and a knock 
followed. A joyful thought made Lina’s heart 
rise in her throat. 

“Clara has come back,” she whispered, and 
springing toward the door she flung it open. 

A porter, accompanied by John, stood outside. 

* Come now, Miss Lina,” the latter said. 
“Has ‘Cécile ‘finished packing your cousin’s 
traps ?” 

Lina fell back disappointed, for no Clara did 
she see upon the threshold. The two men 





surely break. 


entered. 


« That’s all the baggage there is,” said John, 
pointing to the small trunk. 

The porter stepped forward, tightened the 
straps, looked at the lock and lifted the light 
burden to his shoulder. 

« Where is he going to take it ?” asked Lina. 
« Has Clara sent for it?” 

«No, miss,” returned the servant. It’s going 
to the nearest station-house. Your mamma 
don’t want it hereaany longer.” 

Lina made wo remonstrance. In silence she 
watched the last trage of her beloved cousin re- 
moved. She followed ‘the two men down the 
stairs to the street @oor, where the trunk was 
shouldered and carriedaway. 

Mrs. Lorraine had carried her hate to a need- 
less length. “Mahicions and vengeful, she was 
determined that nothing which was in any de- 
gree coumected with the despised orphan should 
remain. iiterdaomse, so when the man with the 
small pieee @f taggage went away from her 
door,:all trace Of Clara Lorraine was obliterated 
in ‘that mamsion save those Anvisible traces 
which had ‘been left upon Little Lina’s 
character. 

(To oe Continued.) 





A‘SIMPLE METHOD. 





Mosusms dort make much fuss about pro- 
curing divorces. No “bill” is necessary, but 
only the shortewethal’formula of “Veil thyself, 
take thy marriage portion,and go.” A wife may 
be thus repudiated twice and taken back, but if 
the fatal formmiladaas been pronounced a third 
time, she cansemily be recovered after a fully 
consummated «maxtiage with and divorce by 
another husbamd. ‘This condition sometimes 
results in awkeward contretemps. 

The person @hosen to play the part of inter- 
mediary husbamid as)generally the oldest and 
feeblest poor main that can be found. For a 
« consideration” he consents ‘to discharge the 
provisional finetion, and engages to divorce the 
lady on the morrow. ‘But it occasionally happens 
that the faithless old.sinner, having pocketed 
and earned his fee, refuses to surrender a pretty 
and wealthy bride, or only does so after some 
time,.orfor a higher ransom. 

As may readily be supposed, such a condition 
and its incidents ‘have weicht with even the 


\eastiest tempered husbands, and co-act with 


other considerations to protect wives against 
the risk of repudiation except for grave and 
sufficient reasons. Consequently, divorces are 
more rare than formerly. 








A survey of the Queen’s yacht “ Victoria” 
and “.Aliert’”’ having shown the timbersof her 
hull to be Gefective she willshortly pass into the 
hands of the dockyard for repairs, which are 
estimated to cost from £10,000 to)£15;000. 

Aw account is given of an interesting, race, of 
two post cards sent by a gentlemin in Sweden 
round the world. ‘The one was sent east via 
Madras and San Francisco, the other west via 
San Francisco and Madras. It isa remarkable 
proof of the regularity of the postal service that 
the cards got back within a day of each other, 
the one taking 116 days, the other 117 days. 
When it is considered that the cards sent have 
to be detained at various places on the road to 
catch steamers and other connections, the 
punctuality with which each made the circle. is 
surprising. 

Ar Rome, not long since,.a young noble’ got 
into a desperate ‘flirtation with a lady in a 
domino evidently a beauty—for hand, foot. and 
figure argued that way, and possibly a princess. 
She knew him too, though he could not even 
imagine who she was, ‘I'hey promised to meet 
again, and exchanged flowers. The next day the 
young man arose and went'to pay his respects 
to his mother. The latter's maid, who was dress- 
ing milady’s hair, had ‘in ‘her bodice'the rosebud 





the young man had bestowed on his charmer the 
night before, and was laughingly recounting the 
story of the adventure. 
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[4 FRIENDLY GossiP.] 


AMOS HILLARY’S MISTAKE. 





> 


“Ruru, child, thee may as well get ready. 
Amos will be here directly,” said Friend Miller, 
and as Ruth ran gaily out of the room, she 
added, “Mind that thee wraps up carefully. It 
is very cold.” 

Friend Elias Miller was a well-to-do farmer 
in Hillsdale. Left an orphan at an early. age, 
he came into possession of the ancestral acres, 
and the comfortable old homestead that had 
been in the family for generations. He had 
married early, and in his wife had a priceless 
treasure. Many children had been born by 
them ; but only one survived, Ruth, their dainty 
little darling, who tyrannised over them in a 
loving little way, that her fond father thought 
perfection. 

Possessing a frank, sweet nature, a cultivated 
mind, and unusual beauty, what wonder was it 
thati she was the idol or her own home, and the 
admiration of a large circle of friends. 

Meantime Amos Hillary had arrived and soon 
Ruth came tripping in. Her dress of drab 
merino fell in graceful folds about her person. 
Old lace shaded the dainty, white throat, and 
half covered the shapely hands. A knot of pale 
blue ribbon, in place of brooch, harmonised well 
with the otherwise plain dress. Then the big 
shawl was drawn close around the sloping 
shoulders, the little white head-gear was tied 
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Amos and she took their seats and Zeb was put 
to his speed. 
was allowed to take it more leisurely. There 
were many things to be talked over. The quilt- 
Henry Moorn, who had married out of meeting, 
and, being waited upon by some of the old 
only, and had behaved in such an uncivil manner 
they all left in disgust. And so, chatting away, 
carriages, filled with young folks, on their way 
to the house-warming. 
warmly welcomed by Nathan Wynne and his 
bright little wife, Mary; who had long been 
given her hand to Nathan, just two short 
months ago, Ruth had waited on her, while 
No wonder people gossiped, and looked mean- 
ingly at each other. When Ruth was seen, one 
words of love had passed between them, yet it 
seemed to be an understood thing, that these 


: \ 
c) 
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over the brown curls, and, with merry good-byes, 
In a little while the speed slackened, and Zeb 
ing party at Enoch Steele’s. The marriage of 
Friends, had declared that it concerned him 
they sped on, and soon overtook several 
Soon the house was reached, and they were 
Ruth’s most intimate friend, and when she had 
Amos was best man to Nathan. 
might be sure Amos was near. And though no 
two belonged to each other. In her heart Ruth 


cherished the secret consciousness that she was 
beloved. At his coming, her heart throbbed 
tumultuously, and a tell-tale colour would flush 
the fair face, and the large, dark eyes grow 
luminous with love light. 

And Amos loved the gentle girl, and only 





waited till circumstances justified him in offer- 
ing his hand to her who had been the dream of 
his boyhood, the only love of his manhood. 

Come, Ruth, I'll take thee upstairs, the 
girls are in my room, making themselves 
pretty; though,” said the hostess, looking at 
our heroine, ‘I don’t think thee needs any- 
thing at all to enhance thy beauty. Come right 
in r’ 

Ruth was ushered into what had been tempor 
arily converted into a dressing-room, The pure, 
white walls were unadorned, the windows were 


‘| draperied with snowy muslin, which fell to the 


floor in soft, graceful folds. The high, old-fash- 
ioned bedstead looked like a great snow-drift, 
with its white counterpane, curtains and ruffled 
linen. The floor was covered wiih a home-made 
carpet, woven in bright stripes, and gave a 
cheery look to the room. 

Two or three huge logs in the big fireplace 
snapped and sparkled away, as if they, too, had 
entered into the fun and merriment of the thing. 
The polished surface of the small mirror re- 
flected many blooming faces, many admiring 
glances. ; 

The girls stood laughing and chatting all 
about the room, shaking out their dresses, 
smoothing their ribbons, and taking a last 
glance at the mirror, to make sure they were all 
right, and would stand the scrutiny of number- 
less eyes in the lower rooms. Then down the 
wide stairs they fluttered like a company of 
doves, and into the best room or pariour. 

“Come, Ruth, I want to introduce thee to 
Alice Raynor,” said the hostess, approaching 
our heroine. “She is my cousin, thee knows. 
and one of the prettiest girls in the town, ’tis 
said. She has been promising to visit me for 
years, and when she heard that I was about to 


long-talked-of visit, when I should be comfort- 
ably settled in my own house. She came last 
night, and I hope will make a long stay.” 

“Mary, let me look and admire first. How 
very, very pretty she is.” 

«Yes, and besides her great beauty, she has 
the reputation of being a sad flirt. She told 
me she was heartily tired of fashion and frivolity, 
and had come into the country to be natural, 
and do just as she pleased. Visiting, parties, 
balls, and beaux had become a great bore, 
especially the latter, and she shrugged her 
shoulders significantly when she said it. I only 
hope she won’t turn the heads of all our rustic 
beaux with her bewitching face.” 

Truly Alice was a pretty sight as she stood 
in the soft light talking earnestly to Amos 
Hillary. She was a blonde of the purest type. 
A great mass of golden hair adorned the small, 
queenly head, and fell in shining waves and 
ringlets to the slender waist. Eyes of the 
deepest blue, shaded by iong, golden lashes, a 
saucy little nose, “ tip-tilted, like the petal of a 
flower,” a charming little mouth, and beauti- 
fully-moulded chin, combined to form a very 
lovely face. 

What is it, Ruth, that sends that thrill to your 
heart? Isitthe earnest gaze Amos bends upon 
his gay companion? What is it they are dis- 
cussing so warmly ? 

Drawing a little nearer, Ruth discovers that 
the comparative merits of city and country life 
is the engrossing subject. 

Amos grows very earnest over it, and de- 
nounces the artificial life of the city; while the 
girl, more for the sake of argument than any- 
thing else, upholds the advantages of life in the 
busy, bustling city. : t 
At length someone proposed music, and Alice 
Raynor yielded with a sweet grace to the solici- 
tations of many. 

“I generally sing toan accompaniment ; but 
as cousin Mary is a strict little Quaker, I look 
about in vain for a piano. Well, Pll do my 
best. What shall it be? *The Last Rose of 
Summer ?’” 

Waves of melody rang through the room. 
Her voice was highly cultivated, wonderfully 
pure and sweet. She warbled like a bird, and 
with as little effort apparently. Song followed 





song in rapid succession, till, as the last notes 


be married, wrote, saying she would pay that | 
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of that sweetest of songs, “Joys that we've 
tasted,” fell on the ear, the hearers pressed for- 
ward and expressed their delight. 

She bowed her thanks, and turned to Amos. 
His eloquent glance expressed more fully than 
words his enjoyment of the rare treat. 

The hours ed rapidly with mirth and 
music. At length the little hostess invited her 
guests into the long dining-room, to partake of 
the tempting display of edibles. After ample 
justice had been done the delicate-viands, the 
young folks returned to the parlour, for one last 

me of blind-man’s-buff. ter the rollicking, 
jolly game was ended, shawls and mufilers were 
donned, many re were said, and 
arf es handed Ruth into the vehicle and 
seated himself beside her. The drive was a 
quick one. Amos seemed preoccupied, and 
Ruth was heartily glad when home was reached. 
Wishing Amos “ good-night,” she hurried into 
the house, and went right to her own room. 

“Well, the long-looked-forward-to evening 
has come and gone. I confess it wasn’t half so 
pleasant as I thought it would be. And Mary 
says she is going to make a long stay. Well, 
really, I believe I am jealous of that pretty 
girl! This will never, never do !” 

Hastily disrobing, Ruth was soon sleeping the 
sleep of youth and innocence ; and slept on un- 
disturbed till her mother’s gentle voice aroused 
her. 

“Come, Ruth, ’tis time thee was up; see how 
high the sun is. I wouldn’t call thee before. 
I knew thee was tired out. And did thee have 
a good time, and who was there? Hurry down, 
and tell us all about it. Thy father has been 
down these two hours, and I doubt not is very 
hungry.” 

Friend Elizabeth pattered down the stairs, 
and into the warm dining-room, and busied her- 
self giving the last touches to the neat break- 
fast table. 

She was soon followed by Ruth, and while 
enjoying the fra t coffee and delicious 
muffins, Ruth told them of the gay doings of the 
young folks, and called smiles to the kind old 
faces by her merry description of the scene, 
feeling sad enough at heart, poor child! as she 
recalled several little incidents that had rather 
marred the pleasure of the evening for her. 

Amos’ visits to Ruth were rare. He wascom- 
pletely entranced by the grace and beauty of 
Alice Raynor. All his evenings were spent in 
her society. In her smiles he was happy. Lis- 
tening to her voice in conversation, or drinking 

in her silvery tones as she sang the sweet old 
songs, or trilled some opera gem, he forgot her 
who had been all the world to him, till this 
charming stranger appeared. 

Do not blame him too severely ; he was young 
and, manlike, very susceptible to flattery, and 
the wiles of this pretty woman overcame him. 

It was a bright afternoon. The sunbeams 
crept in through the clear window panes, and 
lighted up the well worn carpet, the straight- 
backed chairs, and shining mahogany table in 
the dining-room, where Ruth sat all alone. 

Her mother and father had gone to visit a 
sick neighbour, and would be away till night! 
so the little maiden, after tidying up, had put 
on fresh fuel, taken out her knitting, and 
was just congratulating herself on the pros- 


pect of a nice, quiet time all to herself, |. 


when, after a sharp little tap at the door, the 
knob was quickly turned, and Dorcas Jones 
walked in. ’ 

Now Dorcas was a great gossip. She was a 
seamstress, and in her visits from one house to 
another, picked up many little bits of news, and 
rolled them like sweet morsels. under her tongue; 
and nothing delighted her more than to com- 
tmunicate a spicy little piece of gossip to an 
attentive hearer. ; 

Because of her great propensity for tattling, 
she was Ruth’s special aversion, and her entrance 
‘was generally the signal for Ruth’s departure 
from the room. But on this occasion she saw 


that. escape was impossible, and made up her}. 


mind to bear the infliction, scarcely! hoping 


has gone out to pay a visit, but I hope will be 
in before long. Is it very cold ?” 
“ Well no, ’tisn’t so cold as I ’spected to find 
it. And how are you all? I told Mary Jane it 
seemed a long time since I'd seen any of you. 
I thought I’d just run over and spend a sociable 
evening, so I put my work in my pocket, and 
started off. I'll just take off my things, for, as 
Mary Jane says, when I get into this house, I 
never know when to leave. But, asI tell her, 
a body always knows when they’re well off, and 
that’s the way I feel when I get to Friend 
Miller’s.” 

Dorcas laid aside her grey shawl and prim 


the | little bonnet, and procéeded to make herself 


comfortable by drawing her easy-chair nearer 
the fire, lifting her petticoats a little higher, 
and elevating her feet so that her damp shoes 
might get the full benefit of the heat. Then 
she took her knitting out of her pocket, and 
worked away with a will, her thin, metallic 
voice keeping time to the click, click, click of 
the needles. 

“‘T s’pose, of course, you’ve heard all about 
Ella Smithson? No? Do tell! Well, such 
news flies fast, and I made sure you'd. heard it. 
Well, I was over there last week helping ’bout 
the eldest boy’s clothes, and her mother told 
me all about it. I promised not to breathe it, 
but of course you won’t mention it. It seems 
Ella visited one of her school friends last sum- 
mer, and while she was there some city chap 
fell in love with her pretty face, though I must 
say I never did think her good-looking, with 
her pink cheeks and blue eyes. Too much like 
a doll to suit my taste. 

«Well, he must have been struck desprit, for 
before she came home she was engaged. He 
wrote to her father, and it was a settled thing 
that when spring came, he was to come and 
carry her off as his wife; and she’s been as 
happy and gay as a lark, and so busy getting 
ready ; making up such lots of fine things, all 
ruffled and tucked and hem-stitched. Fortu- 
nately, the poor thing hadn’t bought her dresses. 
Well, the other day she picked up a paper, and 
saw his name in the marriage notices. Think 
what a blow. 

«At first she doubted it; but, sure enough, 
*twas him. She got a letter from him, telling 
her as how he had found out he had never loved 
her, but had met with some one he really loved, 
and hoped she would forgive and forget him, 
and be happier than he could have made her. 
Poor thing, she looks dreadful; but of course 
she tries to hide it. Her mother is so worried 
about her; but I tell her she’s young, and will 
get over it. What an unprincipled scamp he 
must be! 

“Did you -hear about Tom Ellis? No. 
Gracious me, child! Why, they say he’s taken 
to drink, and is just going to ruin as fast as a 
man can. I say his wife can blame herself for 
it all. She has the sharpest tongue and 
quickest temper of any one round, and leads 
him a sorry life. 

- © Of course you’ve heard the latest piece of 
mews, Ruth. They say Amos Hillary and that 
cousin of Wynn’s, are really engaged. 
Someone asked Amos if it was true, and he 
didn’t deny it. Well, I must say I used to 
think it was someone else, but we are all liable 
to be mistaken.” 

Dorcas looked slyly at the quiet figure in the 
big arm-chair. But if she expected to see any 
evidence of deep feeling, she was disappointed, 
for Ruth went on knitting and talking in her 
usual manner, and the inquisitive little old 
maid was forced to: bélieve there wasn’t really 
anything in that affair after all. 

Dorcas talked away in an even strain, until 
Ruth groaned in spirit, and wished that some- 
thing would occur to put a stop to her garrulity. 
At last the sound of wheels was heard, and 
Ruth ran out to help her mother out of the 
vehicle, and tell of their visitor, and then ran 
up to her own room—so glad to be alone—to 
think it all over. d 

Yes; she felt that it was true, that the love 
she had thought all her own, was given to 
another.. All the brightness seemed to have 





something would shorten her mother’s visit: 
** Good afternoon, Dorcas. Comein. Mother 


faded out of her life, and the future looked so 





dark, so dreary! And the dark eyes grew 
mournful, and the colour faded from the fair 
face, as she sat there in the shadows, and re- 
called the happy past. 

** And this lovely woman, with her grace and 
rare accomplishments, what wonder she fascin- 
ates all who come within the magic of her 
charms; but I thought him so unlike the rest 
nay sex, so good, so noble, so far above them 
a a 

Soon the news of the engagement was con- 
firmed. It made quite a stir in the quiet neigh- 
bourhood. 

Many wondered at Amos’ choice. What did 
he want with a city wife, a fine lady, with her 
airs and graces? Amos had much better have 
taken a country lassie, who knew what life on 
a farm was, and could take care of the poultry, 
and understood housekeeping, and could manage 
adairy. Oh, of course, he knew what he was 
about. Hoped he wouldn’t rune it in the end. 

As many wondered at her choice. She, who 
had lovers by the score, to accept Amos Hillary, 
a plain farmer—it was astonishing. The lovers 
troubled themselves very little about what 
others thought, but were wholly engrossed with 
each other. 

Amos insisted that their marriage should 
come off as soon as possible, and Alice, at his 
earnest solicitation, named an early day, and 
left Hillsdale. Time passed rapidly, and in the 
lovely month of May Amos brought his bride 
home. 

What a flutter her first appearance in meet- 
ing caused. Whataturning of heads. What 
an eager scrutiny of the young wife. No fault 
could be found with her charming costume. Her 
dress was of that soft, silvery tint so pleasing 
to the eyes of the old Quaker dame, and fitted 
to perfection the graceful form. Her airy little 
white hat rested lightly on the golden hair, and 
gloves to match her dress, completed the simple 
yet elegant toilet. 

Well might Amos be proud of the radiant 
creature, as she walked into that quiet assembly, 
proudly conscious that she was the observed of 
all observers. After meeting, many came up 
to offer congratulations; among the number 
Ruth. She approached, and, in her sweet, 
dignified way, congratulated them on their mar- 
riage. 

Many bridal parties were given the happy 
pair, and Alice never wearied of the round, and 
was always bright and fascinating when ‘sur- 
rounded by an admiring circle. 

Amos declared he wished the festivities at an 
end, that they might be allowed to settle down 
quietly to the enjoyment of each other’s society. 
But to his grief he discovered that home life 
was anything but pleasing to Alice. She craved 
the admiration of many, and a quiet evening at 
home was utterly repugnant to her. 

Too soon Amos realised the fact that he had 
made a fatal mistake. Alice, bright butterfly 
of fashion, was unsuited to be the wife of a 
plain farmer. She took no pains to conceal her 
utter weariness of the life she led, and her 
husband found he had married in haste, to re- 
pent a leisure. 

Time passed. ‘ Whether our lives are happy 
or no, the summers come, the summers go,” and 
onthe anniversary of their marriage a little 
daughter came to bless them. 

Amos hoped that the coming of their child 
would make stronger and warmer the bonds of 
love that had grown strangely cold. Vain hope! 
An unloving wife, a careless, indifferent mother ! 
Happiness seemed to have fled their dwelling, 
never more to return. 

This year, that brought sorrow and care to 
Amos Hillary, brought only peace and joy to 
Ruth. She found happiness in ministering to 
the comfort of others. Always busy, always 
cheerful, with a loving smile, and a kind word 
for everyone, peace, sweet peace, came and 
brooded in her heart; and, if she ever thought 
of Amos, it was very ‘sorrowfully, for, with 
many others, she knew that his was a loveless 
home. 

Ruth had many good offers of marriage, but 
refused them all. She would laughingly tell 
her parents she was predestined to be an old 
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maid; and Friend Miller, who secretly feared | and the unknown future: ._ How wasit they had | , 
that Ruth would give her hand to some one of | touched on suchthemes? ‘And now’an eloquent FACETLA&, 
her suitors, would caress his darling tenderly, | silence had fallen bétween them. The moon- panwenvewe 


saying: 


light fell softly on Ruth’s:brown tresses, ‘made 


« Ah, Ruth, thee will change thy mind ‘some | fairer still:her pale, pure sface,:gleamed whitely 
of these days, when the right one comes,” con- | on her-muslin robe,:and-fell ingreat patcheson 
gratulating himself at the same time at the | the broad porch steps. 


non-appearance of the ‘‘right one.” 

His winsome Ruth! 
up to anyone? 
fondly on his child -as she’ moved deftly about 
the old house, relieving her mother of many 
household cares. She was, indeed, the. house- 
hold fairy. 

Ruth was out.in the garden. The April sun- 
shine streamed warmly down on the buds* where 
Ruth was busily engaged pruning,clipping,. and 
tying up the plants. She/leved flowers dearly, 
and was never happier than when 'tending her 
fragile darlings. She was leaning over.gather- 
ing a handful of sweet violets for the little 
vase on the parlour mantelpiece, when ‘she 
heard footsteps, and Dereas Jones’ familiar 
voice. 

* Well, Ruth, ‘there you are, ;sure ‘enongh, 


tending to your flowers.. What luck you do |. 


have, child. As for me, it seems as if Imever 
have any atrall., Either I forget to water them, 
and the sun seorches the poor things, the 
chickens get into the gardenand pick.’em to 
pieces, or Jowler and Tib get to frolieing, and 
just play the mischief with them. Ijeft, Mary 
Jane tending to the apple jelly, and came,over 
to tell you about poor Adice Hillary. -I know 
you hadn’t heard. Yes. Amos has lost :his 
wife. You know the doctor told ‘nim some time 
ago she had heart disease, and was likely to go 
off sudden-like. And, last night, as they -were 
sitting at the tea-table, she put her hand to her 
side quiek Jike, gave a little gasp, and before 
Amos could get to her, she-was dead. Well, we 
are all poor, sinful creatures: May -we all be 
prepared for death when it does come. And 
there’s Amos left to take care of his little girl; 
but Nellie is a sensible child for such a young 
one. Ah, well,so it is. Thank you, Ruth, I 
will.take a few of them violetsand be going, or 
Mary Jane will let the jelly burn. Good-bye, 
and tell your mother I hadn’t time to come 
in.” 

Amos’ grief was undemonstrative. Yet he 
really sorrowed for his wife, the mother of his 
child. The unhappy years were forgotten, and 
he remembered her as she was when she gave 
herself to him. 

His mother, who had been a widow for many 
years, came and lived with her dear boy, as she 
called him, and his home became a peaceful, 
well ordered one. His little Nellie was.a bright 
and beautiful child. She had inherited her 
mother’s rare beauty, and her father’s frank, 
noble nature, and promised to become every- 
thing a father could desire. 

Of course, people talked about the young 
widower, and wondered who would -be:\Alice’s 
successor. But Amos seemed inno ‘hurry ‘to 
take unto himself a second wife. 

Two years had Alice slept the dream less sleep 
of death, when rumour began to.connect the 
names of Amos and Ruth, ‘as in times of yore. 
There was some foundation for it. Amos would 
call to talk over the news with Friend Miller, or 
bring Ruth a new magazine, or help about her 
flowers. There was always something to be 
talked over or consulted about. 

Then it was-very convenient to stop in after 
a meeting. Of course, Friend Miller would in- 
vite him to stay and dine with them. And 
when dinner was over, the old people would 


dose away in their chairs, and Ruth and Amos) 


would entertain each other. 

It was a lovely evening in Augnst. The-two 
friends sat on the little vime-covered porch. 
The full moon threw her silvery light over the 
seene. The air was laden with the delicious 
fragrance of helictrope roses and jasmine; a 
gentle breeze just stirred the branches of the 
tall trees that stood like:sentinels before the old 
stone mansion. A sweet calm pervaded all 
things. 

Amos and Ruth had been talking quiétly and 
earnestly of lifeand its responsibilities, death, 


| Amos gazed-at the quiet ‘figure, arid a ogrent 


How could:he give her | tide of lowe rolledmp in ‘his. ‘heart, «and onde 
And the father’s eyes would rest | more the old, yeti:evermewystory was told swith | 
stness. 


thrilling, passionate earne 

** Has thee no answer for me, Ruth, dearest? 
Say thee will bless me with thy love, and '‘let'the 
years to come prove'the strength land depth of 
my devotion’to thee!” 

Amos drew the little thand : ifrom “the 
blushing face. “Dheir looks «met. that one 
glance Ruth's love was revealed ; and, drawing 


heaven ‘for the priceless: gift of ‘this »woman’s 
dove. M.-H. 
LEE 


MARRIED HIS AUNT. 


—_— 


directing the “proper ‘anthorities' to ‘arrest’ a 
young man who it was»alleged had ‘run away 


eriminal. 

“For what?” 

“You -have been running away with ‘your 
aunt.” 
* Mywant! Why, she's my wife.” 

« But wasn’t she your aunt before she became 
your wife? You see wedon’t ‘tolerate ‘those 
kind df goings on‘here.” 

“T suppose’ you never were in Utah ?” te- 
marked the young man,:after he‘had completed 
his —— of the detective. 

“<< 0. > 


“ Well, as you don't understand 'the'relations 
of an aunt and nephew in that territory, I sup- 


| pose I ought to explain ‘them to you, and then, 


perhaps, you may see your duty ‘plainer. M 
father married my mother.” - 

**T suppose so.” 

“ Then he married her sister,” continued ‘the 
stranger, without heeding the interruption. 

“Then he married the‘sister of ‘his ‘brother- 
in-law. Then the daughter ‘of his uncle, who 
was a cousin to his first ‘two wives, then he 
married her sister, who was the'widow. of one of 
his ‘first wives’ husband’s; “then he married her 
daughter; anda son of this ‘wife married ‘my 
sister, who was also a widow df one of ‘the other 
wives’ sons. I suppose you are following me?” 
interjected the narrator. ; 

“Marry your aunt or ‘your grandmother, 
either, or both of them.” 

“ And you won’t arrest me?” 

«No, you might: be your own father !’”: 


Sa_aaa_——_—a—=—= 


A weEpptné has ‘lately been celebrated at 
Brussels under peculiar circumstances.. The 
couple were married fourteen ‘years ago in 
Spain, but onlyin church. Lately, in Belgium, 
the husband desired to insure his life ‘so as ‘to 
make a provision for his ‘wife. When ‘he :pro- 
duced his papers he was told that his'marriage, 
although good in Spain, was not-soin Belgium. 
He st once determined-to legalise: ‘his: 
and wrote to ask his father +0 come to ssels 
‘for the ceremony. ‘The latter lives at Mar-| 
seilles, and is 108 years old. «Notwithstanding | 
his great age he presided at the fate. 

A Scorcu paper ‘is responsible ‘for ‘the féllow- 
ing anecdote, which, if aot: is as) 
good. A ‘Scotchman who was sailing with a 
number of ladies ‘ina boat~imelading ‘his wife, | 
her sister, her mother,andé his mother—and the | 
boat having been overturned near'the shore by | 
a squall, shouted out /to the resduers to save one | 
old lady in»particular, who was afterwards found | 
to be his mother. On being asked why he:did | 
not point out bis :wife‘as'the chief object'to be} 
rescued, he caimly replied: ** Weel, ye see, a man 
ean get as money wives ashe needs, but he can. 
never get anither mither.”’ vs 





the unresisting figure tochis arnis, Amosthanked | 


A‘ TELEGRA&R “was received afew ‘days since 


with his aunt. “ [:thavean‘order for yourarrest,” | 
rematkell the officer,‘ addressing the supposed 


sition, ||: 


LOOK BEFORE rOou-— 

M. Avoupss (apologising -for treading on 
(Miss Tabitha’s toes): ‘*Ah, madame, |‘ tousand 
pardon! ‘Viens. (It/is so. impossible for to zee 
‘se-ech va-ar'leetle feet.” _ - 

(But he ‘did not see the mistake until “after ” 
‘his apology.) —Funhy Folks. 


WHAT IS GNE AMONG BO MANY. 


Mr. Jetiaby,(reading): *‘ ‘Religious eal is 
ata very low ebb. Onky one missionary can -be 
obtained to send out to ‘more, than -five 
‘thousand cannibals.’,: Avsad state of -alfairs, 
indeed.” 

Juni: “Perfectly shocking, papa. Why, the 
poor people will beall.starved!’ 

—Funny Folks. 
- PIER PROVERBS, 
Axioms for seaside use.) 

‘A worp to the band is worth two if they 
httsh. : 

A éad ‘may lodk at‘a king. 

Sea “ weeds ” go apaice. 

‘“Dive'and let dive: 

"Half a loaf” is bétter than no louwiige. 

«Panny Folks” makes ‘the “most gain. (You 
see, it is read by all seasiders.) 

Every dog-fish has his day. 

Money makes the Weston-superMare to Yo. 

The “ forward dog ” ‘catches the fair. 

Wilful waist makes wofdl want. Yes, wait of 
figure, as stout ladies in bathing-costumes are 
painfully aware. 

The longest pier must have an end. 

One pool slakes many. (Not if it’s a pool of 
salt sea water, ——s 

Make“ Hayling Island when the stin 
shines. —Funny Folks. 


THE POSER. 


Lawyer: “ You ‘have lost the papers you 
were'to bring me? gracious! I’m 
afraid you must have left them in the public- 
house.” 

Oty Inzsatate: “Ah, yes, but in which 
one ?” —Funny Folks. 


THERE IS LIFE, ETC. 


Eyemspwan: “And so yon all think over 
there that the old country is played out?” 
Am@ercan: “ Well, I-guess you can’t get on 
much longer unless we help-you.” i 
Enentsuman: “ Well, I calchlate we're in a 
middling ‘bad sort of way then, eh?” —Judy. 


AWKWARD, IF ANYBODY HAD BEEN LISTENING. 


Suort-Srcntep Lavy: ** What anumber of 
flags on that ship?” 

Lone-Siehtep ‘FPrirnp: “Yes, cand. what 
elegant designs !” 

(NiB.—It was washing yand the sailors” 
‘@lothes were hanging outte dry:) —Judy. 


THE KETOH-UP, 


Parson: “Well, Mrs. Fungus, with such 
‘weather-as we have had I fear'the fruit and’ the 


_erops ‘Will not come out well’ this.season.” 


Mrs. F: * No, sur, that:may--be, sur, but we 
ought to have a good full outcrop o’ mush- 
rooms.” ~ + -Bun. 
THE ATTACK ‘ON THE PRisS. 
{Another defeat for Chelmsford.) 
Lorp B.’ “What's the matter with my little 
‘man now ?” ’ 
Onetmsrorp: “Uh, if you please, grandpa, I 


only just'went and gave Mr.: a kiek, ‘and 
‘he’s been and gone and hit me back again.” 


. Fun. 
“DESIRABLE DISEASES. ‘ 
Aprricants: ** We xd the ‘hotee, ‘but -are 
there any epidemics in the meighbourhood 2” 
House Accent: “ Epidemics, sir? Oh, ‘yes, 
plenty! Iumay several.” §) +s 
Arriicants: “ in that:case me must——” 





Orvicious CLERK: “Bpidemirs,: sit, guv'ncr 
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mistakes, sir, there are no epidemics in the! 
neighbourhood.” 
H. A.: * How dare you interfere, sir? Are 
there ‘not ‘fox-hunting—and coursing—and the 
skating-rink ? What more epidemics could a lady | 
and. gentleman want, I wonder ?” -Fun. 


ASS-TOUNDING. 


Oxp Lavy (riding on a donkey on‘the ‘ cliffs) : 
«« Boy, boy, isn’t this very dangerous ?” 

Boy: “ Werry dangerous indeed, marm, ‘there 
was a lady a-ridin’ up here last year, and ‘the 
donkey. fell, and ‘the lady were chucked over the 
cliff and killed.” 

O. L.: “Good gracious, was thedonkey killed 


Bor: “No, marm, that’s the werry donkey.” | 
—Fun. 
A CONSIDERATION. 


Sir Cnaries: “I should like ofall things to 
see you in Parliament, Charley.” 

Son anp Here: “ Well, sir, I don’t mind ; I 
believe it’s.a very good sort of -place; and then | 
it’s so handy to the Aquarium.” —Punch. 


FORBEARANCE. 


Youne Lapy: “John, how long shall you be 
as I want'to gents at the piano?” 

Gatuant Youne Garpener (rolling squeak- 
ing lawn mower): “Oh, goo yeouw on, Miss 
Amy, geo yeouw.on! I shan’t mind yar noise !” 

—Punch. 
“THE PLESH-POTS.” 


Parson : “I’m very sorry to hear, Mrs. Brown, 
that you were present, last night, at a 
Plymouth. brethren’s tea-meeting. I have often 
told you that their doctrines are highly erro- 
neous f” 

Mes. Brown: “ Erron’us, sir, their doctrines 
may be, buttheir cake, with sultany raisins, is 
excellent !” —Punch. 

NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
(At the seaside.) 


First Mamma: “I see that your children 
paddle.” 

Szeconp Mamma: “Yes, Don’t yours?” 

F. M.: **No, ’ve managed to make my three 
boys believe that it is vulgar and ungentlemanly 
either to get their feet wet, or sit in a thorough 
draught, or bolt their food, or eat goadies 
between their meals, or go to juvenile parties, 
poor dears.. They’re rather soft, perhaps, but 
they’re twice the size of any other boys of their 
age, and they’ve never had:an hour’s illness in 
their lives.” —Punch. 


A GENTLEMAN was one day relating to a 
Quaker a tale of deep distress, and concluded 
very pathetically by saying, “I could,not but 
feel for him.” ‘Verily, friend,” replied the 
Quaker, “thou didst right im’ that thon didst 
feel for thy neighbour; but didst thou feel in 
the right place—didst thou ‘feel in thine own 
pocket ?” 

TuE gentlemen at a dinner table were .dis- 
cussing the familiar line, “ An honest man’s the 
noblest. work of ‘God,’ when a little son of the 
host spoke up and said, “It isn’t true. My 
mother’s better’n any man that was ever 
made.” 


Stow Work.—Two Quakers were recently 
married, after a courtship of fifty years, whicha 
newspaper calls slow work, but still thinks it 
not best for people te marry before they know 
their own minds. 


« Wuar is the meaning of a backbiter?’’ asked 
a gentleman ata Sunday school examination. 
This was a puzzler. It went down the class 
until it came to a simple urchin, who said, 
“* Perhaps it is a flea.” 


HIS DUES. 


A Lonpon gent, walking in Dublin for the 
first-time, got into easy conversation with a 
native, and chaffed him considerably, winding 
ap with this smart observation : . 

“Now tell me, Pat, where you would. be if. 
Satan got his dues?” i 

Pat replied with feigned simplicity, “Sure, 
then, I’d be alone, yer honour.” 





IN THE MIDST OF A QUARREL. 


“TI pon’r know what keeps me from breaking 
your head !”” 

“ Well, I know what keeps me from breaking 
yours. I’m*‘a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals !’’, 


NOT SURPRISING. 


Two friends meteach other ona Paris boule- 
vard. 
Lavra: “My gracious, Emilie, how old you 
look to-day! I never remember you looking so 
old as you leok to-day.” 

Emre: “ You shouldn’t be surprised, my 
dear, for I never was so old as.I am to-day.” 





A DISTRACTED PARENT. 





Five Genghanter eae of them en- 
gaged— 
Good heavens! I shall go mad! 
For such a'surfeiting of love 
No parent ever had. 
The very atmosphere is:charged 
With it; no matter where 
I go about the house, I trip 
Upon some whispered pair. 


At evening, when I take my pipe 
And seek a quiet nook 
To read the evening paper, or 
Some new and tempting book, 
I ope, perhaps, the parlour door, 
When a familiar sound, 
Quite unmistakable, suggests 
* It is forbidden ground. 


So then more cautiously I turn 
To our reception room : 

Bnt lo! again upon my ear 
From its romantic gloom 

Comes softly, yet with emphasis, 
That warning when I start 

And leave, as Lady Macbeth wished 
Her guests would ail depart. 


My next resort is then the porch, 
Where roses trail:and bloom ; 

Ha ! is it echo that betrays 
The joys of yonder room ? 

Ah, no! a startled ““ehange of base” 
Reveals the presence there 

Of Cupid’s votaries, and alas! 
There still another pair, 


«But sure,” I think, “my library 
Will be a safe retreat.” 

So there at once with quickened step 
I take my weary feet. 

Vain hope—that warning sound again 
Breaks on my listé€ning ear ; 

Thank heaven! my youngest hath not 


yet 
Attained her thirteenth year. 


Hark! there she is! and bless my 
heart, ; 
That popinjay, young Lunn, 
Is at her side—I do believe, 
That she, too, has begun. 
Oh, ye whu love to sit ‘and dream 
Of future married joys, 
Pray heaven with honest fervour that 
Your girls may all be boys. sitet 








GEMS. 


A vacant mind takes all the meaning out of 
ithe fairest face. A sensual di ition deforms 
the handsomest features. A cold, selfish heart 
shrivels the best looks. A mean, velling 
spirit takes all the dignity out. of the ig and 
‘all ‘the character ont of the countenanee. A 
\cherished hatred transforms the most, beautiful 
lineaments into an image of ugliness. 





| that makes us rich. Itis not what we eat but 
| what we digest that makesus strong. It is not 
what we read but what we remember that 
makes us learned. It isnot what we intend but 
what we do that makes us useful. It is not'a'few 
faint wishes but a life-long struggle that makes 
us valiant. 

A man should never be ashamed >to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying, in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


To Smoke Fisu, &c.—One drop of creosote 
in a pint of water imparts a smoky flavour to 
fish or meat dipped in it for a few minutes. 

To make Eav-pg-CoLtoene.—English oil of 
lavender, oil of bergamot, oil of lemons, oil of 
neroli, each one ounce ; oil of cinnamon, half an 
ounce ; spirit of rosemary and spirit of balm, of 
each fifteen ounces ; highly rectified spirit. seven 
and half pints. Allow them to stand for four- 
teen days, thén distil in a waterbath. This is 
Dr. Granville’s recipe. Another is—essential 
oils of bergamot, of lemon, of neroli, of orange 
peel, and of rosemary, each twelve drops,; carda-~ 
mon seeds a drachm, rectified spirits a pint. 
This improves by age. 

How ro Pickus Ontons.—Select the small 
round sort, peel and steep them im salt and 
water for four days, changing the water every 
day ; wipe them quite dry and put them in scald- 
ing milk, allowing them to lie in it till itis 
perfectly cold; drain them and dry each sepa- 
rately in a cloth ; after which, put them in jars. 
Pour over them as much white wine vinegar.as 
will cover them. The vinegar to be first boiled 
with white pepper and cooled ; tie over‘with wet 
bladder and then with leather, and keep the jars 
in a dry place ready for use. 








MISCELLANEODS. 





Someone has calculated that the West of 
England Bank directors’ case cost £1 a 
minute. 

Tue Crystal Palace gorilla, recently imported, 
has died “from rapid consumption, accelerated 
by a cold.” 

Enemies of the Co-operative Stores will 
probably rejoice at the ominous addition whien 
has been made to the list of articles sold by 
the Civil Service Supply Association| Itis tomb 
stones ! 

As a proof of the depression in agriculture, it 
is stated that the Duke of Portland has nearly 
thirty farms on his hands, the trustees of the 
Duke of Newcastle nearly as many, and Lord 
Willoughby thirteen. 

Ir may not be generally known that'the Bank 
of England supports a rifle corps of its own, 
which, in time, it is intended shall do away 
with the necessity of twenty or thirty men who 
are told off every night from one of the Honse- 
hold Regiments to guard our national money 
chest. 

Severat English entomologists, who are 
making the round of the world im search of 
butterflies, have recently arrived inRome. They 
already run over France, Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, America, Turkey, Egypt, 
China ‘and Japan, and now they are running 
after Italian butterflies. 

Tue new barracks at Dorchester are about to 
{be opened by. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 
The cost of the building has been £40,000, 
and they resemble in construction those at. 
Devizes, being in connection with the depot 
icentre in both places. 

Paintinc FLowers upon Mirrors.—Amart 
lately revived in Rome is the old Venetian ‘art 
of painting upon mirrors. Birds and butterflies 
are also often added, and the effect of the glass 
underneath, especially when this is thick .and 
bevelled, is to make them appear as if suspended 





Ir is not what we can earn but what we save 


in the air. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tasso.—We define the meanings of the various words 
submitted by you as follows: Dodder—To shiver, trem- 
ble, or didider. A leafless parasitic plant of the genius 
Cuscuta, having thread-shaped stems, often found on flax. 
Wee igen to the weather. Cit—a citizen 
or burgher: “Your family will dwindle into cits and 
squires.""—Tatler. Batrachian—An animal of, orrelating 
to an animal of, the class Batrachia. Aurigal—of or 
belonging to a carriage or chariot. 

Cowstant Reaper: To make bottled lemonade: Dis- 
solve half a pound of loaf sugar in one quart of water 
and boil over aslow fire, add two drachms of acetic acid 
and four ounces of tartaric acid; when cold aad two- 
pennyworth of essence of lemon. Put one-sixth of the 
above into each bottle filled with water, and add thirty 
grains of carbonate of soda; cork it immediately. Care 
should be taken to wire tight. 

Tuomas M.--We think the loss of a front tooth would 
be no bar to your entering the Civil Service, provided you 
were capable. Did such a regulation exist we think it 
would be a very absurd one. 

Mr. FrsrvsC. kindly forwards us the following : Nails— 
The origin of the names was this: Two and a quarter in. 
long or ten pounds, designated eightpenny, were sold at 
the rate of eichtpence per hundred ; two and a half or 
thirteen pounds, designated tenpeany, were sold at the 
rate of tenpence per hundred. ence they became to be 
called eightpenny, tenpenny, twélvepenny, &c., which 
relates to the price per hundred all the way through. 

Wanrts.—tTry the effect of touching the warts on the 


top, and on the top only. with strong nitric acid every }. 


second night. Next morning pare off the burned por- 
tion. Two or three applications are generally sufficient. 

Saran M.—One reason why Carlson’s Patent Binder 
Corset is so much preferred to others is because it 
obviates the tendency to embonpoint. 

BREADALBANE.—1. We cannot give you any information 
anent burlesque elections, which, being confined to cer- 
tain localities, have almost died out, and cease to have 
any cosmopolitan interest. 2. We have no objection, 
when asked, to return rejected MSS., provided postage 
is prepaid, but it is not our rule to do so. MSS., if 
accepted, is paid for as per agreement. 3. Sermons are 
generally written on ruled paper, such as an ordinary 
copybook is made of; but it is immaterial. 4. Oriode 
gold wears till it is worn out. 5. A clergyman can be 
suspended for, we believe, three years. 6. Mr. Bright, 
about 120 words a minute. Having answered six questions 
out of eight, we can’t cive you any more space, and do 
hope you will be satisfied. 


Harry W. G.—Cabul is a city of Afghanistan, and the 
capital of the Durani Empire towards the end of thelast 
century. In November, 1841, the chief British officer 
was murdered, and the English commenced a most disas- 
trous retreat. Of 54°9 soldiers and over 12,000 camp 
followers, only one European, Dr. Brydone, and four or 
tive natives escaped. The recent massacre was a repeti- 
tion of the one mentioned above. 

Vxerr.— We have some recollection of such a company 
being projected, but do not think it came to anything. 

F. G. M.—To make cold starch: Take one ounce of 
starch, mix it with cold water to a a thick cream, then 
add gradusily half a pint more water. To make hot 
starch Take one ounce of starch, and add hot water till 
the starch is the consistency of cream, then add one pint 
of boiling water, and a dessert-spoonful of clear gum- 
arabic. 

Eve.iine.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 

Cc. L. B.—In onr answers last week we referred to baby 
shows. For “Crystal Palace” read North Woolwica 
Gardens. 

A. T.—Warm some ale, and dip your hair in it whilst 
warm, before putting it in papers. 

Fraxcis.—Puppies with distemper: Wring a sponge 
out of warm water and sprinkle on it a dessert-spoonful 
of vinegar of squills, and hoid it to the dog’s nose so 
that he must inhale the perfames. Do this several times 
a day, and the nose and bronchial tubes will be cleansed. 
It will also be beneficial to rub the throat with hartshorn 
and turpentine. 





Datsr Mat and Comrorrer, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
about twenty-two. Daisy Mat is about twenty-three, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of music. 
Comforter is twenty-four, light hair, blue eyes, medium 
height, fond of music. 

Bey, dark, blue eyes, medium height, good-looking, 
and an accomplished musician, would like wo correspond 
witha a young man about nineteen. 

Paper Macuisz Wap and Fink Bar. two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two voune ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Paper Machie Wad is 
twenty-three, tall, dark hair and eves, fond of children. 
Fire Bar is twenty-one, medium height, light hair, light 
blue eyes, fond of music. 

R. L. G., twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen, good-looking, domesticated, 
residing in London. 

Luci, nineteen, light hair, blue eyes, domesticated, 
fond of music, would like to correspond witn a gentle- 
man about the same age, dark. 

Kartrand Anxts, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy about twenty, tall, 
good-looking. Kate is eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, domesticated. Annie is eighteen, brown 
hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposition. 


GRANDMA’S GARDEN. 


Granpma’s garden, "twas to us 

A name made synonymous 

To the weigniest. sweetest joys 

To her little girls and boys, 

As we came from far or near, 

In the happiest time of year, 

If we came from east or west 

We were warmly welcomed guests. 


High up in the hickory trees, 

Swaying gently in the breeze, 

Nests we found of the oriole, 

Birds with feathers tipped with gold; 

Or little thrush in robes of brown, 
Bringing food to balls of down ; 

Yellow throats they seemed to be 

When they heard their mother’s “‘ chee.” 


But the garden—fairy bowers 

Hid in sweet, old-fashioned flowers ; 

If we passed below the well 

We were captured by its spell, 

And our senses all entombed 

In the sweetness of perfume; 
Onward walked we as in dreams 
Through the sunshine’s golden beams; 


Where the stately hollyhock, 
Guardian of the pleasant walk, 
Watches o’er the lilies white 
As they bend to kiss the light 
Of the sun, low in the west 

As the sinks beyond the crest 
Of the distant, hazy hills, 

As the woods with shadow fills. 


Hear we then the hie" ates 
Gaily to his partner trill, 

And the pheasant’s mournful drum 
Calling his distart mate to come 
Where the pale wild-flowers hang 
Pure as Venus when she sprang 
Into life from white sea-foam, 
Through the Cypress Isle to roam, 


Now turn to the right awhile; 
Here is fragrant chamomile 

With white blossoms nodding ’tween 
Ferny leaves of emerald green. 
Close beside on either hand 

Sage, rue, and mint humbly stand ; 
Should I mention more in song 
Grandma's garden’s quite too long. 
For we've loitered past the thyme, 
*Tis late by the fairy chime 

Of the four-o-clock’s gay bells, 
And the dew-drop on them telis 
That Aurora is weeping. 

So ’tis time we were creeping 
From the garden to tne house, 
Kneeling quiet as a mouse. 


Until prayers heve been read 

And the good-nights been said— 

Then on grandma’s downy beds 

Down we lay our weary heads, 

And dream that grandma’s pretty garden 

Is a living *‘ Dolly Varden.” G. P. 


Brut and Jack, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view 
to matrimony. Bil is tall, dark, of a loving disvosition, 
handsome. Jack is dark, medium height, fond of chil- 
dren, loving. 

Lizz1x W., seventeen, dark brown hair and eyes, would 
like to correspond with a fair gentieman. 

Amenicay,thirty-seven, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
svond with a well-educated lady between twenty and 
thirty with a view to matrimony. 

TureE Orv Guys, Exvecrrician Jox, and Dum Sprro 
Srrro, three seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to corre- 
svond with three young ladies. Three Oid Guns is 
twenty-eight, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
dancing. cian Joe is twenty-one, fair, of a loving 
disposition. Dum Spiro Spero is twenty-one, good-look- 
ing. 

Onur a GaRpENER, twenty-four, of a loving disposition, 
tall, dark, fond of home, would like to correspond witha 
domestic servant about twenty-three. 

Lucr and Porpr, sisters, wish to corresvond with two 
gentlemen. Lucy is fair, black hair, dark blue eyes, fond 
of home and children. Poppy is tall, loving, dark brown 
hair, grey eyes, fond of music, 


Saran, twenty-six, a widow, with one child, would like 
to correspond with a steady man about thirty-six residing 
in Sussex. 

Percusstox Fozeand Time Fozs, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Percussion Fuze is twenty-two, fair, blue eyes, 
medium height. Time Fuze is twenty-one, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, medium height. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and music. 

Awnte and Ltr, two friends, would like to corr md 
with two yo men. Annie is good-tempered, medium 
height, golden hair, blue eye , fond of music and dancing. 
Lily is fair, tall, golden hair, blue eyes, graceful, and 
fond of home. 

Youre Stock, WN. A. E. S., and Maeyeric Nexpiz, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Young Stock is twenty-one, brown hair, blue 
eyes, medium height, loving. . A. E. L. is twenty, tall, 
brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
children. Magnetic Needle is twenty-two, auburn hair, 
brown eyes, fond of music. Respondents must be about 
twenty-one, fair, fond of home. 

Mavp and Mariz,.two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Mand is tall, light brown 
hair, dark brown eyes, fond of home and children. Marie 
is tall, golden hair, violet eyes, fond of dancing. 

Sea Roaster and Jiszsoom, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Respondents must be good- 
looking, fond of home and children. 

StnppaD THE Saitor, Marnrarp Jim, and Fat Tom, 
three seamen in the Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Sindbad the Sailor is dark, good-looking. fond of 
children. Mainyard Jim is good-looking, fond of music, 
medium height. Fat Tom is short, curly hair, fond of 
music and dancing. dents must be about twenty, 
good-looking. . : 

Groree, seventeen, tall, fair, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a young lady who is handsome and 
of a loving disposition. : 

J. W. B., eighteen, fair, would like to correspond with 
a young lady. Respondents must be about seventeen or 
eighteen, loving, dark, fond of music. : 

Wos Wror, twenty-three, medium height, fair, would 
like to correspond witha young lady about twenty, good- 
tempered. 

J.L., J. B., and A. R., three friends, wish to correspond 
with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. J.L. 
is tall, dark, of a loving disposition. J. B. is fair, fond 
of home and children, medium height. A. R. is fond of 
music, medium height. Respondents must be between 
seventeen and twenty, good-looking, domesticated. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


FiLorrte is responded to by—Outer Bobstay ; by—Cook 
To-morrow, twenty-five, medium height, fair, light hair, 
pg eyes; and by—Daybreak, twenty, medium height, 

‘air. 

Emity by—Topgallant Mast; and by—Chain Stopper, 
twenty-four, dark, curly hair, blue eyes, medium height, 
good-looking. 

BiancuE G. by—Pontoon Jack; and by—Richard D. 

Turret Pret by—Alice, tall, fair, slender, of a loving 
disvosition. 

Harrr by—Annie, dark, medium height, fond of home 
and children. 

CameELia by—W. A., tall, fair, fond of home and music. 

Liry by—H. L., nineteen, tall, dark, brown hair, fond 
of music, of a loving disposition. 

Dora by—R. B. Lizziz by—H. H. 

R, E. H. by—Maude, nineteen, tall, brown hair, good- 
looking, thoroughly domesticated. 

H. L. H. by—Clara, twenty, medium height, dark, fond 
of children. 

Americus by—J. P., twenty-two, good-tempered, fond 
of home, thoroughly domesticated. 

Rosa b: . L., twenty-one, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and music. 

Evita L. by—Purser’s Dip, fair, handsome, fond of 
children and dancing. 

Srivia by—P., twenty-three, tall, medium height. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tuk 
Loxypox READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-haifpence, Eigit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightvence eacn. 

Taz Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirz and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shiliings 
and Sixpence each. 

EvzEErzopr’s Journmat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each. 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lowpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Aiso the Trritxr and inpex to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 201 (Sept.) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Txz Lowpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4t We cannot undertaxe to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors spould 
retain copies. 








London; Pubiisned for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
a. Sutra & Co, ry Te 








